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PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
FAITH. 


BY THE REV. H. M. J. KLEIN, PH.D. 


The study of the religious life from a psychological point 
of view is important both for psychology and for religion. 
Men have had their deepest psychical experience within the 
religious sphere, hence general psychology cannot afford to 
ignore the material coming to it from religion. Neither can 
religion be understood in its inner relations until it is in- 
terpreted as a real experience in the human soul. Psycholo- 
gists on every side are making an honest attempt to under- 
stand the phenomena of the religious life. The first real 
effort to place the study of religion on a psychological basis 
was that made by Schleiermacher. 

Is the psychologic method of thought as applied to religious 
phenomena justified? There are those who oppose it on the 
ground that the emphasis on psychology in religion tends to 
the denial of objective realities at the price of subjective ex- 
planation. They refer us to the attempts of Feuerbach and 
Edward von Hartmann* at constructing religion out of psy- 


* Hartmann only partially gives his adherence to the view that religion 
is a psychological illusion. “Die Religion des Geistes,” pp. 16-18. 
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chological elements and making of religion but a psycho- 
logical illusion. The best answer to this objection is to re- 
member Kant’s distinction between the regulative and the con- 
stitutive use of science in religion. The use of psychology 
is regulative. It claims to analyze and explain; but is not 
eausal. That which causes religion in the human soul is 
objective. Psychology only attempts to explain the subjec- 
tive reactions to objective stimuli, or rather the subjective 
laws and processes at work in the spiritual life. 

Another objection which comes with much force is that 
raised by those who contend that the very nature of the re- 
ligious life precludes every attempt at exact investigation. 
We admit that life does not consist in lifeless elements, that 
faith does not exist in abstracts and that in a sense the subtle 
life of the soul shuns all close analysis. We hope to give 
due force to this objection in that part of our argument which 
treats of the element of the unconscious in religious experi- 
ence. While acknowledging the vast limitations of knowl- 
edge in the study of the religious life of the soul, realizing 
that neither a psychologic nor a dialectic analysis of the re- 
ligious consciousness can fully interpret its inner secret, we 
maintain nevertheless that there is a part of the life of the 
soul of which we are fully conscious, and that there are phe- 
nomena of the religious life which it is possible for us to in- 
terpret in the light of psychic experiences. 

The study of the religious side of the life of the soul by 
the psychological method has not only suffered violence at 
the hands of its opponents but might well ask to be de- 
livered from the excesses of its friends. There are those who 
have expected too much of it. Its subjective and formal 
character has frequently been overlooked. Induction by the 
questionnaire method has been carried to a ridiculous ex- 
treme. Individual psychology has frequently been blind to 
the fact that it can be fully understood only in the light 
of social psychology. As Ritschl puts it: “ The complete re- 
ligious life can be interpreted only in the light of the indi- 
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vidual as a member of the religious community.” Again, 
in the study of the religious life of the soul, the new psy- 
chology with its significant experimental researches has fre- 
quently looked upon itself as the antagonist instead of the 
supplement of the old psychology which concerns itself with 
a speculative study of human nature. We believe that it is 
impossible to keep these two methods—the empiric and the 
rational—entirely separate; and that only by a combination 
of the two can we gain an adequate conception of the elements 
essential to every form of religion. 

The psychological study of the religious life may be made 
genetically by tracing the growth of the soul on the side of 
its religious consciousness or analytically by investigating 
the mature soul-life of the highest type of human being. These 
two methods likewise supplement each other. 

How does the religious impulse arise? Social psychology 
has given us an interesting answer. Dr. James Mark Bald- 
win in his “ Mental Development ” and “ Social and Ethical 
Interpretations ” contends that the growth of self-conscious- 
ness is at the same time growth of the social consciousness, 
and that this ego-social consciousness has an ideal side; at 
once an ideal “self” and an ideal “other.” Here is the 
root of religion. As there is developed in the child a unity 
of normal self-consciousness there arises a unity of religious 
life and experience. There is thus no separation between 
religious and other consciousness. An adequate theory of 
the rise of personal self-consciousness thus accounts ipso facto 
for the religious life. His theory is that religious conscious- 
ness like self-consciousness is a social outcome. Into it three 
factors enter. (1) The social factor—‘ the recognition of 
other persons standing in the same relation to the object of 
one’s worship as one’s self;” (2) the personifying factor— 
“recognition of the religious object as also a person of tha 
same sort as one’s fellowman and one’s self, though of a higher 
character ;” (3) the genetic-personal factor—“ the progres- 
sive re-interpretation of both foregoing factors as the genetic 
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development of the thought of personality proceeds.” So all 
the genetic stages of the religious sentiment rise about the 
consciousness of self. As self is a social outcome, religion 
which is a function of the growth of self is gradually developed 
as a social phenomena. Religious sentiments fall into tha 
class known as personal sentiments which consist in certain 
dispositions rising about the thought of personality. In other 
words, the religious function is an integral part of human 
nature. The religious disposition thus rises contemporane- 
ously with the growth of the soul-life. 

What now is the nature and character of the religious dis- 
position itself? What are the formative elements of religious 
faith? the essential elements which in the history of religion 
become complex products ? 

Analysis of man’s religious consciousness has usually re- 
sulted in the mention of three factors: intellect in all its 
aspects and phases; feeling in all its forms; will with every 
species of voluntary and deliberately chosen course of conduct. 
In a general way it has been recognized that all these factors 
enter into religious experience. Yet attempts have constantly 
been made to regard one or other of these factors as funda- 
mental or to reduce all of them to some one form of mental 
reaction. At times the specific intellectual element has been 
given as the distinguishing mark of religious faith and re- 
ligion has been made to consist in speculative knowledge of a 
certain type of being; or, one or several specific feelings have 
been regarded as fundamental and religion was looked upon as 
an instinctive emotion; or again certain active principles and 
impulses of the will were made the dominating and all-suffi- 
cient element and religion was regarded as a certain kind of 
active practical life. Wundt in his “ Logic ” has divided the 
groups into the following: (1) metaphysical (intellectualism, 
Hegel), (2) autonomous (Schleiermacher), (3) ethical theory 
(Kant). 

For practical reasons we shall discuss the classic tendencies 
in religious definition in the order of this traditional triad— 
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intellect, feeling, will. Personally we shall not regard the 
soul as an atomic substance having independent faculties in- 
hering in it like hypostases. This is a mischievous view and 
leads to nothing but the barest formalism. We rather wish 
to view the peculiar reality of the soul as recognized and bound 
up in the functions of knowing, feeling and willing. But 
even in these functions we cannot separate entirely what is 
bound together in life. In our analysis we dare not exaggerate 
functions into independent series of developments with sepa- 
rate roots. If we do, we sacrifice the unity of life. Let us 
examine critically the classic views in which one or other of 
these functions is looked upon as the distinguishing mark of 
religion. 
Rerieion as INTELLECTUALISM. 

Is religion primarily an endeavor of the reason to know a 
certain type of being? Does the intellect hold the primacy in 
religious faith? There are many who think so. From an 
empirically psychological point of view, we have Herbart as 
the representative of intellectualism. Herbart’s conception 
came as a reaction against the multiplicity of soul-faculties, 
With a piercing acuteness he brought forth the conception that 
presentation is the first and really characteristic function of 
the soul, while feeling and desire are an incidental and sec- 
ondary part. Herbart’s psychology is a systematic attempt 
to derive all states of consciousness from ideas and their rela- 
tions. Ideas are the original elements of mind. They attract 
and repel each other, separate and combine like elements in 
the corporeal world. Their sequence can be determined with 
mathematical precision. When different forces work on the 
same idea, feelings arise. The will is an effort accompanied 
by the idea of the attainability of the thing attempted. While 
Herbart may feel that he has reached these conclusions by an- 
alysis of mental phenomena, the fact is that they are the result 
of his metaphysical presuppositions imposed upon mental 
phenomena from without. His intellectualism is simply his 
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concept of a simple mind-substance pushed to its logical con- 
clusion. He is the great representative of that modern spirit- 
ualism which began with Descartes, and was modified by 
Leibniz’s theory of monads. This metaphysical presuppo- 
sition led Herbart to the mechanics of ideation in psychology 
—a view which is wholly imaginary. 

This emphasis of reason or intellect in religious faith has 
come down to modern times from Plato and Aristotle and all 
Grecian philosophy. It is the rationalism which claims that 
the reason brings forth out of itself a system of absolute truth 
that has the value of religious faith. To this conception a 
large part of the speculative philosophy of modern days has 
attached itself. Hegel, for instance, defines religion as “ the 
knowledge possessed by the finite mind of its nature as abso- 
lute mind.” Romanes in his Thoughts on Religion says, 
“Religion is a department of thought having for its object 
a self-conscious and intelligent Being.” Herbert Spencer 
claims that the vital element of all religion is found in the 
realization “ that the existence of the world with all it contains 
and all which surrounds it is a mystery ever pressing for in- 
terpretation.” Of course not one of these definitions implies 
an absolute separation of intellect from feeling and will. 
Hegel does not deny the reality of feeling in religion but gives 
it a subordinate place as compared with intellect. He criti- 
cises feeling by urging that it is indifferent as to its content, 
that it is a private and individual thing while thought alone 
is universal and that it is common to man with the brutes. 
The natural reply is that feeling varies with the nature of its 
object and is therefore not indifferent to its content; that feel- 
ing is just as universal as thought, for community of feeling 
is the end to which community of thought is the means; and 
further it is at best a question whether the brute has not the 
beginning of intellect as really as the beginning of feeling. 
Hegel transforms religious life, like all life, into an idea. 
To him the essence of all spirit is thought. The essence of 
Absolute Spirit is thought. Religion, an act of God in the 
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mind of man is a mere preliminary stage of philosophic 
thought. The relation between the soul and God is essentially 
an intellectual relation. Religion at bottom is a stage of 
knowledge for those incompetent for pure philosophic thought. 
If this were true, if such knowledge were the essence of re- 
ligion, then we could understand the logical course of evo- 
lution as outlined by Comte and the Positivists into three 
stages through which human thought must pass. 

So the whole Neo-Hegelian School, composed of men like 
T. H. Green, of Oxford, and the Cairds claim that there is 
a real community of essence or substance in God and man and 
that reason, the intellect, is the faculty in man whereby the 
immediate presence and operation of the Eternal and the 
Absolute in our consciousness are discerned. To such an ex- 
tent is the intellectual element in religion emphasized by them 
that little ground is left for a separation of will in God and 
man, and the experience of human responsibility, so prominent 
a feature in normal religious life, is largely ignored. 

This intellectualistie tendency has been found not only in 
the psychology of Herbart, and the speculation of Hegel, but 
also in the semi-rationalism which entered into mediaeval re- 
ligious thought through Thomas Aquinas, and entered modern 
thought through Descartes, Locke, Leibniz and Wolff, and the 
dogmatic philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. This semi-rationalism claimed that while there is 
such a thing as religious truth coming to religious conscious- 
ness not through the reason but from higher sources, yet these 
truths are to be proved through the intellect. It still makes 
the conviction known as religious faith dependent on the pos- 
sibility of intellectual proof. What is this other than giving 
primacy to the intellect ? 


Retieion as Frere. 
In the second class the vital element of religious faith has 
been looked upon as feeling, not as intellect. Schleiermacher 
was the first to direct investigation into this channel. In his 
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Reden iiber die Religion he denied the proposition after- 
wards reaffirmed by the intellectualistic school. “ Religion 
cannot and will not originate in the pure impulse to know, 
What we feel and are conscious of in religious emotion is not 
the nature of things but their operation upon us. What you 
may know or believe about the nature of things is far beneath 
the sphere of religion; any effort to penetrate into the nature 
or substance of things is no longer religion, but seeks to be 
a science of some sort. Religion is neither thinking nor act- 
ing, but feeling.” In his Glaubenslehre we have the well- 
known definition: “ Religion is a feeling of absolute depend- 
ence.” Schleiermacher makes a very sharp distinction between 
the ideas which arise when the feelings are made objects of 
reflection and the feelings themselves. “If you call these 
ideas religious ideas you are not in error. But do not forget 
that this is scientific treatment of religion and not religion 
itself.” Schleiermacher repeatedly emphasizes that religion 
is not morality and it is not knowledge. When he tries to 
distinguish religious from non-religious feeling he is not so 
clear. Religion is that feeling produced upon us by a par- 
ticular object when the object is viewed not in opposition to 
other things but as being a part of the Infinite. In the “ Glau- 
benslehre,” where the definition of dependence occurs, he shows 
that this feeling of dependence is produced by a reaction in 
man by which he tries to meet not the particular object which 
calls forth the feeling but the Whole which it represents. Ac- 
cording to Schleiermacher no intellectual statement is neces- 
sary for religion. 

The psychological basis of Schleiermacher’s position is as 
follows. He views “ the intellect and the will as two extremes 
like the poles of a magnet. The will is to be moved by the 
intellect but how is the intellect to reach the will? In pass- 
ing from one pole of the magnet to the other there is a point 
of indifference. So in passing from the intellect to the will 
there is an intermediate point which is neither intellect nor 
will. This neutral point, this center of gravity is feeling. 
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Intellect acts on feeling and through feeling reaches the will. 
In feeling we find the undifferentiated man, the individual 
man as such. The external world acts on us through the in- 
tellect. We react on the external world through the will. 
That center of being where subject and object are one is God; 
and feeling in us, the center of our being is what finds God.” 
Only in feeling can God really be in us. This view of Schleier- 
macher has gained wide currency. It is the attitude of the 
poets, especially of Goethe’s Faust. 
“Nenn’s Gliick! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 

Ich habe Keinen Namen 

Dafiir, Gefiih] ist alles! ” 

There is no doubt that Schleiermacher has seized upon and 
emphasized a real and indispensable factor in the religious 
consciousness. At the same time it cannot be denied that he 
ignores and neglects some very important elements in religious 
experience. He does not make enough of the fact that re- 
ligion always carries with it the practical personal attitude 
of the individual. He fails to emphasize the element of will 
without which religion cannot arise. His mysticism offers no 
security against mistaking religion for a mere subjective mood 
which might be a mere illusion. It is too one-sided, sacrificing 
by over-emphasis of one element, the unity of the life of the 
soul. 

Retieion as Witt (VoLuntarism). 


There has been developed in recent years a marked tendency 
to emphasize volition as the fundamental quality of mind, or 
perhaps better still the will and the feelings as modifications 
of one function over against the intellect. The intellectualism 
of Thomas Aquinas and the scholastics triumphed over the 
voluntarism of Duns Scotus until Kant emphasized the will 
by giving primacy to the practical reason. Schopenhauer fol- 
iowed with his theorem of the primacy of will. Then came 
the age of enlightenment to which belong Rousseau and the 
Romantic movement. The Neo-Kantian School worked out 
a conception of life based not only on theoretical considera- 
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tions and intellectual reflections, but a conception that was to 
be held because of its practical value. This conception soon 
found a great ally in modern psychology, which under William 
Wundt, of Leipzig, Professor Ward, of Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor James, of Harvard, emphasized the will (impulse, de- 
sire, instinct included) as basic in soul-life. This reaction 
of modern psychology and philosophy against the vagaries of 
the intellectus sibi permissus, this appeal to the will against 
the one-sided reckless rationalism while wholesome in most 
respects and tending to bring philosophy, psychology, biology 
and history alike to its point of view—has also suffered at 
the hands of its friends as can easily be seen in Schopenhauer’s 
“ Will-to-live;”’ in Mainlander’s “ Will-to-die” and in the 
travesty of Nietsche’s known as the theory of “ Will-to-power.” 
In spite of exaggerations of the voluntaristic tendency, we 
believe, however, the basic element of the religious conscious- 
ness as of all mental life lies in the will. 

What is known as the new psychology tends more and more 
to consider the will as the primary and constitutive function 
of mind. Intelligence is viewed as a secondary evolution. 
Feeling and will are looked upon as one function especially 
in the earliest stages of development. This method of con- 
ceiving the will as primary is more partial to biological views 
than either of the others. In the lower animated world the 
presentative function is not the essential content of conscious- 
ness. A polyp or infusoria does not think or know anything 
of itself or of the world around it. A blind impulse deter- 
mines its activities. The affective attributes hold the first 
place. Gradually intellect comes as an aid to the will. The 
organism and its functions become more complex, relations 
to environment multiply, sense organs and nervous systems 
come into existence. Soon memory is evolved, then delibera- 
tion, finally thinking. Self-consciousness and objective con- 
sciousness follow. Thus a rational will is evolved from ani- 
mal impulses, and this will is the original and consistent fac- 
tor. On this biological conception modern psychology builds. 
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Wundt for instance regards the original activity of the soul 
as impulse and everywhere emphasizes the ultimate connection 
between psychical processes and will. He distinguishes be- 
tween the affective and the ideational unity in consciousness. 
“The latter appears to be external in the sense that the par- 
_ tieular ideas are united into a whole, more especially by the 
spatial relations in which they stand to each other, without 
the constituents of this whole being necessarily brought into 
any internal relation. In feeling it is quite different. It is 
true that several qualitatively different feelings exist side by 
side, but they also give rise to a total feeling which endows 
the entire group of separate feelings with an internal coher- 
ence” (Human and Animal Psychology, p. 223). As to 
the connection existing between feeling and will he argues that 
“feeling is only thinkable as a mental state of a being en- 
dowed with will, that will is an internal process distinguished 
from other mental activities through the fact that in it we are 
conscious of definite motives. But motives are always ac- 
companied by feelings, and the feelings further appear to us 
as those elements of the motive which contain the real reason 
for the activity. Feeling therefore presupposes will, and will 
feeling. In a concrete voluntary action the two are not dif- 
ferent processes but part-phenomena of one and the same proc- 
ess, which begins with an affective excitation, and passes over 
into an act of will.” Wundt further affirms the primacy of 
the will by maintaining that what we call self is simply the 
unity of volition. 

Professor James leads us to this same conclusion in psy- 
chology, viz., that “ the willing department of our nature domi- 
nates both the conceiving department and the feeling depart- 
ment.” “Tam sure” he says in his essay in Reflex Action 
and Theism “that I am not wrong in stating this result as 
one of the fundamental conclusions to which the entire drift 
of modern physiological investigation sweeps us. If asked 
what great contribution physiology has made to psychology 
of late years, I am sure every competent authority will reply 
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that her influence has in no way been so weighty as in the 
copious illustration, verification and consideration of this 
broad, general point of view.” He reaches his conclusion 
from the structure of the nervous system which constitutes 
what he calls a triad. The sensory impression exists only 
for the sake of awaking the process of reflection, and the 
central process of reflection exists only for the sake of calling 
forth the final act. The whole neural-organism is physiologi- 
cally considered but a machine for converting stimuli into re- 
actions. All action becomes reaction upon the outer world, 
The power of volitional response to the nature of things is 
the deepest organ of communication therewith we shall ever 
possess. Hdéffding’s position is not far different in its em- 
phasis on volition. He asserts that “ to the volitional activity 
is due the existence of consciousness itself. It is not then 
correct to say that the will presupposes cognition and feeling, 
for these latter, looked at from one side are themselves mani- 
festations of will in the wide sense of the term” (Outlines 
of Psychology, p. 314). Miinsterberg in his Psychology 
and Life emphasizes the central importance of the will. 
“Tn the real life we are willing subjects whose reality is given 
in our will attitudes, and as these attitudes overlap and bind 
one another, this willing personality has unity. The world 
we will is the reality; the world we perceive is the deduced, 
and therefore unreal system.” 

It is interesting to see how modern psychology under the 
influence of biology and the theory of evolution is gradually 
reaching the same conclusion emphasized by Kant in his 
philosophical position. Kant is the real philosophical leader 
of this movement emphasizing the primacy of the will. The 
critical philosophy of Kant not only freed science from exac- 
tions which it could not satisfy but referred the verities of 
religion to the practical reason. This established religion on 
the motives of practical life. Kaftan asserts that this was one 
of the greatest advances in the knowledge of truth ever made 
by human reason. Kant’s position is that nature is but a sys- 
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tem of phenomena arranged by the functions of intelligence, 
and therefore the forms of our intelligence are valid for our 
knowledge of nature. In the same way the categories of the 
volitional side of our nature possess validity for the compre- 
hension and determination of the moral order. Only for a 
being with a will is belief in a moral order natural and neces- 
sary. Wobbermin and others of the Neo-Kantian school con- 
tend that we draw only the natural logical conclusion from 
Kant’s position when we demand a like emphasis on the vo- 
litional nature for a proper comprehension of religious reali- 
ties. Kant himself in his Religion within the Limits of 
Mere Reason gives as the fundamental conception of his 
philosophy of religion, the fact that religion is referred to the 
moral consciousness. 

Schopenhauer follows Kant in the general position of the 
advocacy of the primacy of the will. He speaks however not 
of the primacy of practical reason as does Kant, but rather of 
a primacy of will in human consciousness. In his volume, 
The World as Will and Idea, he lays down the proposition 
that will is the fundamental function of the mind. It can- 
not be derived from presentation. It originally arises with- 
out presentation or intelligence, as a blind craving or impulse. 
There is an unconscious will in nature. Will manifests itself 
in various stages of development in matter and life. The 
intellect itself is only a product or creation of will. Will 
alone is primary and essential ; knowledge is secondary. What 
is eternal in man is will. It is the basis of the soul. In so 
far as both Schopenhauer and Hartmann emphasize the will 
as the inner kernel of our being and of all being, the real 
principle of all things, they are in harmony with the best 
philosophy of modern times. We believe, however, that when 
Schopenhauer defines Will more particularly as simply a will- 
to-live, and Hartmann as likewise a will simply for the sake 
of being (der Wille auf das Sein als letztes Ziel), it can well 
be asked whether after all the will-to-be or the will-to-live is 
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not rather means for the higher end known as will for the 
good (Wille zum guten). 

However that be, we contend that the conclusions of biology, 
psychology, philosophy, and history lead rightly in the diree- 
tion of voluntarism. Long before Kant and Schopenhauer re- 
called philosophy to the conception of the will as primal, 
Augustine said: “ The nature of things is the Will of God; ” 
Duns Scotus taught: “voluntas imperans intellectui est 
causa superior. Intellectus dependet a volitione.” Later 
too, Fichte characterized the ground of all being, the absolute 
Ego, more definitely as infinite Impulse; Will as the condition 
of the possibility of the theoretical ego (Grundlagen der 
gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, Vol. III.: 5). Schelling too, 
though closely allied to Hegel, admits that Will is the great 
unconditioned element, rising above all knowledge (Abhand- 
lung ITT. zur Erlaiuterung des Idealismus in der Wissenschafts- 
lehre). The Swiss thinker Charles Secretan likewise declares 
“ will is the essential element in us, the ground of our being, 
the innermost substance, the one principle that must be ac- 
knowledged as fundamental if we do not wish to deny all 
philosophy. Either Positivism or Will-philosophy is the 
great alternative of modern thought” (“ Du principe de la 
morale,” Revue Phil., VII., 4). 

The history of the development of the individual and of 
the race is an additional argument for the primacy of the 
will. The newborn child has no ideas as yet, but very soon 
is intent on satisfying the will. When the first ideas are 
formed, they come as servants to the will. By and by the 
use of the sense comes, then memory, then speech, then thought. 
The intellect acquires a certain independence. It is no longer 
the will of the moment that governs thought. Kaftan in his 
Truth of the Christian Religion calls attention especially 
to the period of early youth where it is irresistibly impressed 
on the observer that the will orders and the intellect obeys. 
He shows too how in later years the will corrupts the judg- 
ment. There is by no means an absolute primacy of the 
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intellect even in the most fully developed mental life. If 
matters are dealt with, indifferent to man, he may arrive at 
a judgment which is purely in accordance with fact. In pro- 
portion however as that is not the case, in proportion as his 
interest comes into play, the impartiality of the judgment 
ceases. There is absolutely * no person who in all respects, 
in every sphere, at all times judges purely in accordance with 
the facts and independently of the will.” Professor James 
in his essay on the Will to Believe forcibly shows how in 
the most vital matters men are swayed by their sense of worth. 
Moral questions immediately present themselves as questions 
whose solution cannot wait for sensible proof. In his Ein- 
leitung in die Philosophie, Professor Paulsen makes the point 
that the primacy of the will in mental life has strong proof in 
historical considerations. The will governs perception by de- 
termining attention. It chooses among the stimuli that come 
to the senses. That only comes into consciousness with force 
which is either friendly or hostile to our purpose. So the 
will governs memory. We remember and forget largely as 
things concern us. So the will governs the course of ideas. 
Ideas cluster around the center of gravity of our interest. So 
will influences judgment. As soon as interest or inclination 
has decided, a legion of reasons are found which justify the 
decision. “Think of the interpretation of history! There 
is no important event of which there are not as many views 
and expositions as there are parties to consider it. Take the 
history of the Reformation or of the French Revolution.” 
Even in that objective body of knowledge known as science, 
the motive at bottom is not purely intellectual interest but 
man’s practical interest in his own life and well being. Only 
by means of the will does knowledge remain a constant quantity 
in our life. For how is scientifie knowledge historically de- 
veloped. Kaftan explains in these words: “ In the interaction 
between man and things, especially between him and the other 
living creatures, he would fall beyond recovery if he had not 
the one weapon which has made him in a certain sense master 
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of the world, his intellect. If he wants to live he must use 
that weapon. He must not allow himself to be guided by the 
wishes and inclinations of will, but must try with all his 
powers to know things as they are. Therefore he must form 
true judgments and correct conclusions. This is the origin 
of objective knowledge as we become acquainted with it in 
experience.” Man wishes to live and uses his intellect to be- 
come master of things. It is this will to live from which the 
beginning and further progress is made, the impulse derived 
which makes us seek and extend objective knowledge. Even 
in the highest sciences, while we condemn the influence of the 
will known as bias, fearing lest conclusions be warped and 
corrupted, yet where there is danger of its appearance there is 
summoned in opposition the “will to uphold the truth.” 
Where theoretical interests force practical interests entirely 
into the background you have the genius with all his eccen- 
tricities and occasional insanity. 

What now in the light of the foregoing discussion are the 
fundamental elements of religious faith? Taking the two main 
movements of thought Intellectualism and Voluntarism (in the 
sense of combining feeling and will) we are led to the conclu- 
sion that the fundamental element of mental life, of person- 
ality, of religious consciousness, lies in the direction of volun- 
tarism. While we hold fast to emphasis on the living will, as 

“that which shall endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock,” 
yet a certain one-sidedness even in the direction of volun- 
tarism must be avoided. This movement for the primacy of 
the will was in many respects an exaggerated reaction against 
Herbart’s intellectualism, while at the same time it was a 
wholesome reaction against the powerful philosophic idealism 
whose principles had come down from Grecian philosophy to 
Scholastic philosophy, then to Cartesius and Wolff, and only 
since Kant’s emphasis on the practical reason and Lotze’s con- 
ception of the judgment of worth has found its necessary 
opposite in the thought that personal life in its innermost 
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part belongs to feeling and will. Both Kant and Schleier- 
macher have prepared the way for a better conception of the 
nature of religion just because they laid emphasis, each per- 
haps in an exaggerated way, on the elements which are primary 
in the religious consciousness. When the scholars of Schleier- 
macher’s day contended that religion was an external thing, 
belonging to the intellect, an invention of priestcraft, that 
its essence was found in ritual and doctrine and in the exter- 
nal phenomena that appealed to the sense, his Reden iiber 
die Religion emphasized a great truth by referring religion 
to the feeling, a truth that is perfectly compatible with volun- 
tarism. For where religion is determined by a predominance 
of the factor of the will we are justified in inferring at least 
an- unconscious life of religious feeling. Emphasis on volun- 
tarism by no means excludes the truth of Schleiermacher. 
So when Kant conceived of religion as a practical certitude of 
the spirit, and distinguished it fundamentally from the effort 
of thought which aimed at metaphysical knowledge, empha- 
sizing the practical personal attitude of the individual believer, 
he laid the foundation for all true conceptions of religious faith. 

But what of the intellect? What becomes of the unity of 
the soul in religious faith? Can the mind be thus partitioned 
into two distinct parts and the practical reason be kept forever 
separate from the pure reason? Many have felt the force of 
this objection. Some contend that this Kantian schism among 
the so-called faculties of the human soul, which places intellect 
and will at opposite poles and sharply contrasts knowledge and 
faith is a purely mechanical division. Dr. Ladd contends, for 
instance, that it destroys the foundations of all religious faith 
as well as those of so-called scientific knowledge; and that the 
separation of man as scientific and man as religious, man as 
believing and man as knowing, is contrary to all sound modern 
psychology. Others contend with more force and justice that 
the fundamental position of Kant is correct but needs to be 
supplemented. While the cry has been “back to Kant,” it 
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has been felt by many disciples of Kant, that this slogan ought 
to be supplemented by another: “ Forward from Kant.” 
An advance beyond Kant is possible and necessary. It is true 
that a theoretical knowledge of the understanding and the 
faith of the practical reason cannot stand side by side as 
separate things without organic connection if the unity of the 
soul is to be maintained. Kaftan’s solution of the problem is 
that in all its parts knowledge is subservient to practical 
mental life. Unity is preserved by the fact that both pure 
and practical reason are conditioned by practice. The real 
organic connection between the two kinds of knowledge, comes 
about through history. “The knowledge of history forms a 
path that leads from a knowledge of nature to that of spirit. 
The knowledge of nature is founded in sense perception. 
With historic life we import our own inner experience into 
the world of men, and introduce subjectivity into knowledge. 
The sphere in which this inner experience becomes indispen- 
sible is religion and morality. So the unity of knowledge is 
preserved by the essential unity of our practical position in 
the world, in virtue of which we rule in nature, are developed 
in history and are bound to apprehend God.” 

In any case though subservient to practical interests, the 
intellect can not be ignored. Man is rational. Religion is 
not irrational. Schleiermacher recognized the necessary in- 
tellectual coefficient by naming the will a cause that worked 
through knowledge. The two sides of soul life cannot be 
absolutely separated in anything in which the whole man is 
concerned, as in religion. There is no moment of actualized 
human life that is entirely thought without feeling and will, 
or will and feeling without thought. Yet intellect has no 
significance without will and feeling. Without them it can- 
not enter into the depths of personal life. While the intellect 
cannot be ignored the fact remains that the fundamental ele- 
ment in religious faith belongs to the sphere of volition. Re- 
ligion is determined not by sense experience, or logical judg- 
ments but by judgments of worth. While never free from 
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thought, yet the measure of the achievement of thought is not 
the measure of religious faith. Not the philosopher, the 
scientist, or the savant, but the pure in heart shall see God. 
No living God is ever found where the impulse is only to- 
ward knowledge. Judgments of worth, it is true, may become 
objects of knowledge, but they do not spring from the logical 
faculties but from the volitional depths of personal life. 
True, the whole personality enters into religious faith. It 
is a life-experience. What this means depends on our con- 
ception of “life.” We believe, according to arguments given, 
that the primary element in life-functions is the volitional 
(impulse and emotion combined). We grant that no fune- 
tion of life is ever absolutely isolated in religion. There is 
no pulsation of religious consciousness which does not con- 
tain both elements, volition and intellect, in the unity of re- 
ligious experience. Thus there are varieties of religious ex- 
perience depending on the variables in their peculiar admix- 
ture and on the characteristic development of which the in- 
dividuality of religion consists. But, after all, that which 
constitutes, amidst all varieties, the universal, the primary, 
the constant element in the religious experience of man is not 
the intellectual, but the volitional. Chronologically and logi- 
cally, it is the first element in any study of the psychical 
grounds of religious experience. Hermann Schultz touches: 
the truth in the statement that, “ Faith, which is the con- 
viction of the divine significance of things for us, is true only- 
for him who is impressed by the divine meaning of things, 
and will let himself be impressed by it—velle credere.” 
When we speak of religion as life however we must recognize 
that in life there is a large element of the unconscious or sub- 
conscious. Any study of the psychology of faith is incom- 
plete without a reference to the large element of the uncon- 
scious that enters into psychical processes. Wundt compares 
the content of consciousness to the content of a field of vision. 
James in his Varieties of Religious Experience calls atten- 
tion to the fact that while the ordinary psychology took it for 
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granted that all the consciousness the person now has is there 
in the “ field ” of the moment, and what is extra-marginal is 
non-existent, a most important step forward in psychology was 
made in the discovery that “ not only the consciousness of the 
ordinary field with its usual center and margin, but an addi- 
tion thereto in the shape of a set of memories, thoughts and 
feelings which are extra-marginal were able to reveal their 
presence by unmistakable signs. In a psychology of religious 
faith this important element of the subliminal, ultra-marginal 
life must be taken into account. This subconscious “ fringe ” 
region is more closely related to volition and feeling than to 
ideation. It is an absolutely non-rational non-cognitive ele- 
ment, directly related to the life of the organism, on the one 
hand, and, as Professor James suggests, pointing to an environ- 
ment beyond, on the other hand. The fact is that the most 
important impulses of our life spring out of this unconscious, 
unanalyzable element of the psychic process. A recent work 
on The Psychology of Religious Faith, by Dr. Pratt, of 
Williams College, is based largely on the importance of our 
instinctive life as manifested in the subconscious background 
and as seen particularly in the religious consciousness. 

If now, according to biology, psychology, history and an 
approved philosophy there is a primacy of the will in human 
personality, in conscious and subconscious religious life, what 
conception of God corresponds most fully to the highest type 
of religious faith? Certainly not a pantheistic but a spirit- 
ually personal conception of God alone answers the demands 
of our personality, and will explain the highest phenomena of 
our religious consciousness. It is impossible for us to hold 
a real personal relation to an idea or to an impersonal absolute. 
Such a relation can be sustained only to a personal being. The 
highest stage of personal religion that confronts us in history 
is the spiritual and ethical religion that came to expression 
through Jesus Christ. The characteristic note of the original 
and abiding element in the whole history of the religion of 
Jesus Christ has ever been this emphasis on the will as primary 
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in religious personality—not the will-to-live; not egoism, ex- 
cept perhaps the highest egoism; not the “ Wille zum. Leben ” 
of Schopenhauer; nor even the “ Wille zum Guten” in the 
absolute sense, but the highest personal surrender and yet 
active exercise of the human will in harmony with the personal 
will of a Father in heaven. Jesus intuitively emphasized 
this characteristic psychological element in religious conscious- 
ness. “ He that willeth to do shall know.” “The pure in 
heart shall see God.” “I came to do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” “ Thy will be done.” The whole New 
Testament picture of Jesus presents two truths, his inner 
personal relation to his Father in heaven, and the ethical 
character of his life and teaching. That teaching everywhere 
shows that the simpler and more constant our will in harmony 
with God’s will the more perfect is our personal life. Perfect 
life (eternal life), the highest faith-life is that life of person- 
ality in which the controlling will is absolutely constant, and 
absolutely directed to the will of God. Likewise to have faith 
in God means to have the conviction in religious consciousness 
of the constancy and simplicity of God’s loving will. Only 
in such a God can one really believe. For every will is worthy 
of trust only to the extent that it is constant and righteous. 

Somewhere along this line of the primacy of the will, we 
believe, in accord with all the reasons given above, lies the 
solution of the problem of the soul, of the world and of God 
together with all their relations. For the reasons herein 
given, we believe that modern psychology in emphasizing, 
together with biology, history and philosophy, the voluntaristic 
tendency harmonizes best with the fundamental truth of the 
religion taught by Jesus Christ, having as its high aim the 
building up of ethical personalities and the leading of them 
into fellowship with a God revealed to us as Father, because 
of his holy and loving will. “To codperate with His will 
by the best and highest response, not in any mere speculative 
conquest, must be,” in the language of Professor James, “ the 


real meaning of our destiny.” 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
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THE RELIGION OF JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV. A. 8S. WEBER, D.D. 


Religious thought and life in our day are in a state of 
extraordinary unrest and dissatisfaction. In the calm judg- 
ment of many, prevailing conditions point with certainty to 
the approach of a crisis in the history of Christianity to the 
seriousness of which it would be foolish to blind ourselves. 
The events in the midst of which we are at present standing, 
seem likely to usher in a change for society and the Church 
as great and as important as that which was wrought by what 
is known as the Reformation. The resemblance between that 
age and our own is indeed very striking. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century, as at that of the sixteenth, epoch- 
making discoveries have widened men’s intellectual and moral 
horizons; biblical scholarship has received a great impetus; 
and on all sides multitudes of people are declaring that or- 
ganized Christianity fails to express either the spirit or teach- 
ings of Jesus, and insisting upon the urgent necessity of re- 
ligious reconstruction both in doctrinal statement and in prac- 
tical life. 

The analogy between the Reformation period and our own 
may be further traced in the attitude which different persons 
feel constrained to assume toward the “forces of change” 
that are responsible for current conditions. In the minds of 
some they have roused the most intense disquietude, alarm, 
and opposition. They are fierce in their denunciation of the 
new learning which they regard as “ utterly at variance with 
revealed truth.” Their order of mental life makes them not 
simply inhospitable to new light; it makes them intolerant of 
every suggestion of the possibility of it in matters scriptural 
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and religious. They shut their eyes to what latter-day inquiry 
claims to have established. With excited and indignant pro- 
test on their lips, they object to both the method employed and 
the conclusions reached by the new scholarship. To their 
minds the doctrinal content of the New Testament is a “ sacred 
deposit,” adequately and finally interpreted by the creeds and 
confessions of earlier ages, which no one however pretentious 
of reverence and fairness can attempt to cast into new molds 
without imperilling the foundations of faith itself. To others, 
on the contrary, whose intellectual make-up allows them, nay 
compels them, frankly to accept the established results of 
modern science and the historical investigation of biblical 
literature, and who are in sympathy with the belief that there 
is a progressive and never-ending unfolding of the truth, the 
present-day movement of theological thought brings inspiration 
and fills them with hope for the future of religion. In their 
personal acceptance and support of the truth as God gives 
them the power of seeing it, they cannot but regret that dis- 
tress and pain should be given to those who with every fiber of 
their natures cling to the traditional formularies of doctrine 
and the ancient modes of belief which are now called in ques- 
tion. But, constrained by an “inner compulsion” and a 
sense of loyalty to the religion of Jesus, they must be allowed 
to plead in all sincerity, that their purpose is “ not to destroy, 
but to fulfill,” that they are guided by conscience in endeavor- 
ing to serve the interests of a positive and spiritual faith when 
consenting to and advocating “the removing of those things 
that are shaken ” in contemporary Christianity, in order “ that 
those things which are not shaken” and not to be shaken, in 
the religion of Jesus, “ may remain.” 

In this undertaking they unquestionably have the support 
of the teachings of Jesus and of Christian history. The great 
teacher set forth the realities of our faith as a seed which was 
to sprout and grow continuously throughout the ages. His- 
tory has verified the soundness of this prophecy. All through 
the centuries there has been a broadening and transforming 
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of religious thought. A new theology and a deeper religious 
life are not things that were undreamed of until the last 
generation. As a matter of fact no living age in the history 
of Christianity has been without a new theology; no living 
Christian has been satisfied with the realized attainments de- 
manded simply by formulated doctrines. The ideal of Jesus 
was always in advance beckoning to something loftier and bet- 
ter. Hence the life-and-death struggle to be seen in every age 
between some old conceptions of doctrine and some new vis- 
ions of the truth. And what deserves to be said with per- 
haps added stress is that in such struggle the new has always 
come off conqueror, not because the new was the final and 
finished form of the truth and the old wholly false, but be- 
cause as Christian consciousness developed men found it pos- 
sible to interpret anew the same spiritual experiences and 
to express them in more exact and scientific language. Be- 
sides, as every student of history must acknowledge, the new 
truth has always ministered to the progress and the ennoble- 
ment of religious life and character, whilst stagnant truth 
like stagnant water has always been breeding pestilence. The 
danger for both faith and practice, would appear therefore, 
to lie not in the acceptance of new conceptions, but rather in 
the attempt to stifle conviction by clinging to formulas which 
are superseded and which no longer command the approbation 
and conscience of thinking men. 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise? Is it reasonable to 
suppose that a mature man should not be able to give a 
clearer and more intelligible account of his religious experi- 
ences than he could when a child? Would it be less reason- 
able to suppose that the Church, “the home of the Spirit’s 
continual presence and power among men,” should likewise be 
able at the beginning of the twentieth century to give a state- 
ment of its faith in terms exacter in meaning and stricter in 
religious import, than it did in the day when it enjoyed the 
ministrations of the first interpreters of the gospel? What 
is needed in our day, accordingly, is not the arrest of the 
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spirit of reverent inquiry into the foundation of our faith, 
but the cultivation of a deeper intellectual enthusiasm and of 
a heartier willingness to refrain from charging with heresy 
fellow Christians whose views do not agree with our own; not 
the spirit of fearfulness trembling for the safety of the ark, 
but a calm, a patient, and a confident faith that amid all the 
theological and religious changes which the new light appears 
to be necessitating, “the foundation of God standeth sure.” 
“Tn our age,” says Haynes, in his recent book on “ Social and 
Religious Ideals,” “men are strenuous to make every other 
form of enlightenment prevail. No sooner is a truth of sci- 
ence discovered than thousands are crying it from the house- 
tops. But let some one discover a new fact about the Bible, 
and lo! he must speak it in hushed whispers. This is the 
burning shame of the Church. We are cowards if we yield 
to it. God has given us, in this age, new ideas concerning 
our human and divine relationship and the obligations spring- 
ing therefrom. We know that this is transforming, rational- 
izing, beautifying our religion. Let us be true to that knowl- 
edge. Let us not shrink from any burden of responsibility. 
We may make excuses for withdrawing from the contest, for 
resting on our arms, but God will look through our excuses 
and see that we are cowards.”* 

For those in sympathy with these views of the author 
quoted, it should be gratifying to observe with what confi- 
dence and zeal a growing number of religious leaders are 
pressing forward in their quest for what is elemental and 
permanently essential in the revelation of Jesus. Amid the 
perplexing problems with which the times are face to face— 
the social agitations, the distrust of moral foundations, and 
the intellectual ferment which is reacting upon the entire 
structure of religious belief—it is a true instinct on the part 
of such leaders to recognize the call of returning to Jesus as 
imperative and their obedience to it as the only possible source 
of hope. If in other ages deliverance from erroneous or in- 

* Pages 108-109. 
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adequate conceptions of doctrine, and from mistaken or de- 
signedly wicked practices, was brought to the churches in this 
way, and their religion lifted into a somewhat nearer approach 
to the religion of Jesus, so in our day the supremacy and the 
all-sufficiency of Jesus and his gospel may again be demon- 
strated. Clearly, it is these leaders’ conviction that in Jesus 
and his gospel, rather than in any human interpretation or 
philosophical explanations of it, we have the one thing su- 
premely valuable and infinitely significant for Christian 
thought and life, the one thing needful for correcting error, 
establishing righteousness, order, and security, and for bring- 
ing to individuals and society peace and blessedness. Under 
this conviction they may well be ready to divest themselves as 
fully as possible of philosophical assumptions and traditional 
theological beliefs, when they aim to acquire a knowledge of 
the mind that was in the Master—a knowledge that carries 
finality of authority to the intellect and will of man, and 
constitutes the one all-sufficing ground on which to rest the 
longings and aspirations of his heart. The self-consciousness 
of Jesus, expressed in his teachings, affords the one adequate 
test of moral and religious conceptions, and to that test it is 
essential to the very life of Christendom to subordinate our 
theologies. The only way of justifying our faith, and of 
getting on in our thinking and living as Christians, is to find 
the view-point of Jesus and to ground ourselves firmly in his 
religious thought. 


Sources or Know.epee anp THetr CHARACTER. 

The primary sources from which an authoritative knowledge 
of Jesus’ religious thought and life is to be drawn, are of 
course the synoptic writings of the New Testament. In the 
gospels according to Matthew, Mark and Luke we have the 
nearest approach to Jesus’ own utterances. Those three brief 
books contain in greatest fulness and native simplicity a state- 
ment of the principles by which his own life was ordered and 
his character achieved, and in accordance with which, he 
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insisted, the individual and social life of his disciples was 
always to be governed. In studying those records, the most 
searching investigations of competent scholarship assures us, 
we are brought into the closest possible touch with Jesus him- 
self, and enabled to gather a reliable knowledge of the content 
and character of the revelation the world owes to him. We 
learn from them the central nature and significance of Jesus’s 
own personality, the purposes of his life, the achievements of 
his death, the power of his resurrection, and the authority of 
his eternal reign. In a word, we are informed what is in- 
volved in and required by “the gospel of the glory of the 
blessed God.” 

A studious and comprehensive search for a knowledege of 
this revelation does not restrict itself however to the study 
of these primary sources. The other writings of the New 
Testament, although of secondary importance, receive the 
painstaking attention they challenge and deserve. James 
and John, Peter and Paul, and the unknown writer of He- 
brews, were contemporary with Jesus and so close in their 
personal relations to him, that it is no wonder their estimates 
of him and their apprehension of the nature and meaning of 
his gospel, should always have wielded a molding influence 
upon the Church’s doctrines and practices. Recording as 
they do, the earliest impressions made by the great Prophet 
and his message, these latter documents have an interest that 
is enduring and a value that is enriching. Without them, the 
road on which Christian thought and life must travel would 
be far more obscure, and the difficulties besetting it far more 
perplexing. And for these reasons those seeking to get back 
to Jesus will long continue to find guidance for their foot- 
steps in the light which those writings reflect, and in the illu- 
mined convictions under which those early disciples devoted 
themselves, according to their records, to the proclamation of 
the gospel and the extension of the kingdom. 

Moreover, in addition to these secondary New Testament 
sources, the interpretation of the Christian idea as set forth 
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by successive theologians in the course of history is likewise 
ef commanding significance. An accurate acquaintance with 
and insight of the history and development of Christian doc- 
trine, must not be regarded as negligible by those making an 
earnest and thorough-going search for the essential in distine- 
tion from the accidental in the religion of Jesus and Christi- 
anity. Harnack’s contentions on this point reveal at once the 
comprehensive outlook of the historian and the keen and 
balanced judgment of the critic. “ A complete answer to the 
question ‘ What is Christianity ?’ is impossible,” he says, “ so 
long as we are restricted to Jesus’s teaching alone. We must 
include the first generation of his disciples as well—those who 
ate and drank with him—and we must listen to what they tell 
us of the effect which he had upon their lives. But even this 
does not exhaust our material. If Christianity is an example 
of great power, valid not for one particular epoch alone; if 
in it and through it, not once only, but again and again, great 
forces have been disengaged, we must include all the later 
products of its spirit. It is not a question of a ‘ doctrine’ 
being handed down by uniform repetition or arbitrarily dis- 
torted ;—it is a question of a life, again and again kindled 
afresh, and now burning with a flame of its own.” 

The “ return to Jesus ” according to such views is therefore 
not so simple a procedure as at first blush it might appear. 
Contrary to superficial notions, it involves the necessity of an 
intellectual journey that is lengthy, and difficult. Of those 
making it much is required: Large resources of biblical, his- 
torical, and theological learning; a strong, patient, and dis- 
criminating skill in separating the grains of eternal truth from 
the mass of chaff that hides them all along the way; and a 
courageous determination to avoid at any cost the mistake of 
the sixteenth century religious leaders, whose work, in de- 
throning one external authority only to enthrone another in 
its stead, was destined to remain an arrested development. 
In other phrase, their search after “ the truth as it is Jesus” 

*“ What is Christianity?” English translation, pp. 10-11. 
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will be as thorough as their reliance upon the promised guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit is confident and sincere. 

Now, whether one starts out in this search by taking up the 
history of doctrine, or the secondary sources of New Testament 
knowledge, the discovery of considerable and not unimportant 
divergence in the interpretation of the gospel, is soon made. 
Not only in form but in substance, the theologies of the fathers 
are at variance and in conflict, that of the Alexandrine school, 
for instance, differing from that of Augustine, just as that 
of one branch of the Reformation disagrees with that of an- 
other branch. What has occasioned even greater embarrass- 
ment, is that similar facts clamor for recognition in the New 
Testament itself. So unwelcome are these latter facts to some 
who hold to a particular theory of the inspiration of Scripture 
with which they cannot be harmonized, and so often in the 
interest of that theory is the reality of their existence chal- 
lenged, that it may not be amiss to pause a moment in order 
to specify examples of and authorities for the statement made. 
In speaking of Johannine, Petrine, and Pauline conceptions 
of theology, men have for a long while recognized character- 
istic peculiarities as existing in the respective writings of 
those whose names are suggested. In the judgment of more 
recent students, these peculiarities involve, however, impor- 
tant and irreconcilable differences. One or the other of them 
may be true; to regard both of them to be so is plainly im- 
possible. A reference to several of the cardinal doctrines may 
help to make this plain. There are different conceptions of 
the Incarnation. In his latest book, “‘ What About the New 
Theology ?” the Rev. W. L. Walker, whom no one acquainted 
with his earlier contributions to current discussions in theology 
would charge with heterodoxy, shows this very clearly. The 
fact of the incarnation is assumed by all of the New Testa- 
ment writers; the theories advanced by them in explanation of 
the fact cannot be reconciled. “ The theory of the incarnation 
implied in the narratives of the ‘ Virgin Birth’ does not cor- 
respond with that underlying other portions of the Christian 
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scriptures. John and Paul had attained to another, and per- 
haps higher conception of Christ than had Matthew and Luke. 
The former two believed in the incarnation of a preézistent 
Divine Being; the latter two teach the introduction of an en- 
tirely New Being into the world by the direct creative act of 
God. It was because he came, a new Being, through the direct 
creative act of God, that, according to Luke, he was to be 
called the Son of God. (Luke 1: 35.) To St. Paul and St. 
John he is the Son of God also. Not, however, because he 
was born in a miraculous manner into the world. To them, 
the name belongs to him already in his preéxistence. They 
do not therefore need to speak about the Virgin Birth. Per- 
haps they scarcely could speak about it. To them Christ was 
a Divine Being entering the world in his own power. And 
they scarcely could have thought of him doing so in the mode 
indicated by the primitive narratives. The complete incarna- 
tion of God in Christ was not something effected in the birth 
of the little Child of Bethlehem, but was a gradual work in 
him who ‘ grew in grace’ and was ‘ perfected through suf- 
fering.’ ’’* 

There are different conceptions also of the work of recon- 
ciliation accomplished by the life and death of the Saviour. 
Sabatier’s posthumous volume on “ The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and Its Historical Evolution ” convincingly shows the 
impossibility of harmonizing the views maintained in the let- 
ters of Paul, with that elaborated in the anonymous book to 
the Hebrews. Both the writers accept the fact of the Recon- 
ciliation, but the theories met with in their respective writings 
are mutually exclusive,—so radically different that the ac- 
ceptance of either requires the rejection of the other. The 
Rev. James M. Campbell, D.D., in his scholarly and illumina- 
ting work entitled “ The Heart of the Gospel ” declares that 
“among the writers of the New Testament there is no uni- 
formity of method in their presentation of the doctrine of 
the cross. They had no logical system of thought touching 

* Quoted from The Expository Times, July, 1907, pages 437-438. 
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the doctrine of the Atonement. They preached a factual 
gospel. They dwelt upon the historical facts of the birth, life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ; but they did not attempt 
to bound themselves by the limits of any definite interpreta- 
tion of the facts. Upon the fundamental truth that salvation 
comes through the sacrifice of Christ there is universal agree- 
ment; but they display the same variety of treatment that we 
might expect to find among a similar number of writers to- 
day.”* There are different conceptions, moreover, as to the 
ground of the sinner’s justification before God. Is there any 
rational and legitimate exegesis by which “justification by faith 
alone ” as stoutly affirmed by one writer, can be reconciled with 
“ justification by faith and works” as taught with equal em- 
phasis by another? Whether or not one hold with certain 
commentators that the one or the other of these theories was 
put forth to correct or oppose the earlier of them, the fact 
remains that they do contradict each other so thoroughly that 
without resorting to disingenuous methods of interpretation 
their harmonization is out of the question. Luther, it is 
evident, felt this keenly, and in his desire for having doctri- 
nal consistency on this point in the canon of Scripture, he 
accepted Paul and brushed James aside “as an epistle of 
straw.” Once more, there are divergent conceptions even in 
the so-called synoptists. Careful investigation has made it 
plain that their view-point is not the same as suggested by 
the word ‘synoptic.’ The first three gospels present their 
own peculiar problem. They contain and convey to us trust- 
worthy and reliable facts concerning the life and teachings 
of Jesus, but what scholar of today would be willing to risk 
his reputation by maintaining that they contain only such 
facts—no unverified traditions, no inaccuracies due to mis- 
apprehension, no statements colored by the particular pur- 
poses of the authors, no errors made by the transcribers of 
the original manuscripts? The critical study of the synoptic 
writings is making it increasingly manifest that they must 
* Pages, 41-42. 
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be regarded as didactic rather than strictly historical in char- 
acter. The sayings of Jesus in their original form are not 
invariably preserved. Memory did not always serve the 
writers with strict accuracy in reporting. In passing through 
the minds of others, transformation in the form and content 
of Jesus’ thought was psychologically unavoidable, as is 
proved by the variety in detail and form of numerous state- 
ments. Chronological order is not always followed, and utter- 
ances historically misplaced are thus given a bearing which 
originally did not belong to them. Accretions to and modi- 
fications of the original text are established beyond a per- 
adventure by the thousands of variations in the ancient manu- 
scripts that have come down to us. Besides, the mental and 
spiritual attitude of the respective writers, the different ends 
they severally aimed to accomplish, and the particular needs 
of the communities they sought to supply—all these left their 
characteristic marks of variation upon the records. 

These are a few illustrative instances, to which many others 
might readily be added if necessary, of what is involved in 
the problem of ascertaining what are the original elements, 
the universal and everlasting principles of the religion of 
Jesus. If in the interest of a particular theory of scriptural 
inspiration, and for the purpose of supporting an external 
authority in matters religious, there are those who still insist 
upon the necessity of believing in the unity and inerrancy of 
the body of sacred literature contained in the New Testament, 
it is sufficient to say that the weight of modern scholarship 
and the trend of accredited thought in general is against them. 
However complex the problem, and however revolutionary to 
the dogmas and formal customs of institutionalized Christi- 
anity, established facts must be recognized in every valid 
effort to obtain a knowledge of “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 


Tue Screntiric Metuop Necessary AND AVAILABLE. 


In these circumstances, it should go without saying, our 
only hope of solving the problem thus presented lies in the 
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application of the historical and critical method of investi- 
gation to it, and with the same fearlessness of spirit and 
confidence as to the outcome, that attend its use in the solu- 
tion of other questions. With a full knowledge of the entire 
available material, this modern method of research undertakes 
to make a critical sifting of it in order to discover the out- 
line of the historic figure of Jesus, of his spirit, his teachings, 
and principles, and by scientific inquiry to get back of all 
variations and divergencies in existing reports and interpre- 
tations to the unquestionable residuum underlying the gospel 
which he proclaimed. What is common to all the forms in 
doctrine and life by which attempt has been made to express 
the gospel in the course of Christian history, is weighed and 
corrected by reference to the synoptic writings; and conversely 
the chief features of the early gospels are similarly appraised 
and corrected by reference to the early and later interpreters 
of Jesus. Only in this way, many of the foremost of scholars 
of to-day are insisting, can one expect to separate the primary 
and essential from the secondary and incidental in Christi- 
anity, and thus succeed in ascertaining what is the real and 
all-important kernel in the religion of Jesus. 

The positive results that are to be obtained in this way are 
doubtless somewhat slight in comparison to the wealth of 
material that has accumulated. But even a small residuum 
of assured fact and incontestable knowledge, from the his- 
torical point of view and for practical purposes, is immeasur- 
ably more in value than a vast mass of unverified and unveri- 
fiable assertion and tradition. These positive results are not 
merely sufficient to establish the historic reality of Jesus’ 
unique personality, and of the far-reaching and transforming 
influence wielded from the beginning by his religion; they 
disclose also the fact that from him and his religion has come 
the vital force that has persisted through the ages, developed 
in the course of history ever new and higher forms of moral 
and spiritual life, adapted itself to human needs in ever- 

31 
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changing environments, and continues in the religious life of 
to-day to multiply its redemptive triumphs with unabated 
power amid the constantly changing complexities and con- 
ditions of society. When the new learning provides such 
foundations for Christian faith to build upon, the violence 
and hostility with which its method of inquiry is sometimes 
assailed, are seen to be as gratuitous as they are unreasonable. 


Wuat tHe Critica Metnop Has AccompLisHen. 


The application of the historico-critical method to the study 
of the sources of Christian knowledge has accomplished some- 
thing more definite, however, than the generalities that have 
just been alluded to. Our approach to the consideration of 
several of these particular and distinctive ideas around which 
the religion of Jesus gathers, and which organized Christianity 
has too generally subordinated and often wholly neglected in 
its devotion to theories and dogmas and polities unknown to 
the gospel, may perhaps be facilitated by applying a process 
of elimination to some of these unwarranted and misleading 
accretions to our religion. One of the things which the 
scientific study of the synoptic records has made perfectly 
and permanently clear, is that not a little of what is charac- 
teristic of ecclesiasticism is wholly lacking of support in the 
teachings of Jesus. He had no sympathy whatever with ex 
opere operato theories and practices. He put no emphasis 
upon doctrinal beliefs, and said nothing of the necessity of 
giving mental assent to formal statements of the truth. He 
judged men by their deeds rather than by their creeds. He 
did not qualify his approval of the good Samaritan by lament- 
ing his heresy. He criticised freely the religious writings 
of his people, chose from them what seemed to him good and 
rejected what failed to commend itself to him. The salva- 
tion which he proclaimed had nothing to do with an apos- 
tolically organized body of believers, a rigid and unchanging 
system of government and doctrine, a self-perpetuating order 
of mediating priests, a prescribed form of ceremonial worship, 
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or a life-bestowing virtue in sacramental magic. That all 
such things were utterly foreign to the mind of Jesus.is now 
conceded by a rapidly growing number of Christian people. 
Apart even from the scientific research of scholars with their 
cumbersome critical apparatus and its exacting method, the in- 
sight of religious intuition and a deeper spiritual kinship, 
has brought large portions of the Protestant communion into 
practical agreement on the points indicated. In harmony 
with such intuitions is the additional fact that nothing appears 
in the primary gospel records to show that Jesus believed in 
salvation through human sacrifice or human merit. He never 
taught that God required the shedding of the blood of his 
beloved Son, in order to satisfy divine justice, and to enable 
him to forgive the sins of mankind. On the contrary, he 
distinctly instructed men to rely in humble and penitent trust 
upon the Father’s forgiving love, without making any sug- 
gestion of his paying their debts by so much of personal suf- 
fering, or the pouring out of so much innocent blood. 

To inherit eternal life, according to Jesus teaching, men 
must repent and believe in him—believe in him as divinely 
authorized to say that obedience to the great commandment 
of the law, love to God and love to man, is the sole require- 
ment made of believing penitents for salvation. One must 
lose his life in humble, loving, faithful service in order to 
find it. To this the ethical teachings of Jesus direct constant 
attention; of it practicability and resultant value for others 
and for self, his exemplary life offers illustration; and by it, 
under the wooings of the directing and supporting Spirit of 
God, men’s fellowship with the Father is restored and a blessed 
destiny achieved. This is Christ’s doctrine of salvation in 
the sweet reasonableness of its native simplicity, and in re- 
gions where the philosophically elaborated doctrine of un- 
moral substitution has driven men into unbelief, there the 
re-discovered gospel is winning its way anew to human hearts. 
Men cannot accept any doctrine that contradicts their funda- 
mental moral instincts. Present-day attainments in the fields 
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of ethics and religion have made it simply impossible for men 
to believe that the wrath of God had to be appeased by the 
death of an innocent victim before he could forgive man’s 
sin. And still less can such a thought be entertained, once 
men have grasped the Fatherhood of God as one of the sublime 
truths in the religion and teachings of our Lord—the truth 
in fact which is present in all his words, pictorially repre- 
sented in all his acts, and perfectly embodied in his person 
and character. 

Had matters, so entirely foreign to the religion of Jesus, 
as those that have been and others that might be mentioned, 
never been allowed to foist themselves from Pagan religions, 
philosophies, and governments upon the Church’s doctrines, 
polities, and practices, is it not evident that Christianity would 
have been a far simpler thing than that which it appears to 
be as now variously organized? Its history would not have 
been marred by so much of bitterness and idle controversy. 
Its transforming and transfiguring power would have accom- 
plished much more honorable and hallowing results for both 
individual character and the bettering of social conditions. 
Hence the gratification men are finding in the enthusiasm, 
widely prevalent to-day, with which men are seeking to re- 
cover “ the simplicity that is in Christ.” So simple, indeed, 
are the “ruling ideas” which the critical examination of 
the gospels shows must be regarded as distinctive of the re- 
ligion of Jesus, that they may be grouped under very few 
heads. One of the most distinguished of living theologians, 
it will be recalled, summarizes them into three sentences: 
“Firstly, the kingdom of God and its coming. Secondly, 
God the Father and the infinite value of the human soul. 
Thirdly, the higher righteousness and the commandment of 
love.”* The Professor of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures in Cornell University, makes “the kingdom of God” 
and “the divine Fatherhood” the two focal points around 
which the message of Jesus gathers.+ And Doctor Shailer 


* Schmidt’s “ The Prophet of Nazareth,” p. 295. 
+ Harnack’s “ What Is Christianity? ” English translation, p. 51. 
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Mathews reduces the number of points to a single one which 
he phrases “ the last days have come, the kingdom of God is 
presently to appear.” * Without confining ourselves strictly 
to the limits or order of the pregnant, germinal, and widely- 
applicable suggestions of these accredited scholars, we may 
allow ourselves to be led in a general way by their groupings 
in our further study of what is elemental and essential in our 
holy religion. 
Tue Krnepom or Gop. 

The kingdom of heaven, we know, “ bulks large” in the 
recorded utterances of Jesus. He began his public ministry 
(Matth. 4: 17) and ended it (Luke 22: 18) with references 
to the kingdom, and never in the interval does the thought of 
it seem absent from his mind. What did he mean by it? No 
definition of it, as having been given by him, is reported, and 
his conception of it must be inferred, therefore, from the 
language of his parables and detached sayings, and the rela- 
tion it seems to have to his general teaching on moral and 
religious questions. Since the appearance of the late A. B. 
Bruce’s classic on “ The Kingdom of God” it is unnecessary 
to state what should always have been plain, that ‘ kingdom * 
and ‘church’ are not synonymous and interchangeable terms, 
and that when Jesus made use of the one he did not have in 
mind the other. From philological considerations, a German 
scholar has conclusively shown, that in the Jewish literature 
current at the beginning of the Christian era, the phrase 
‘kingdom of heaven’ was employed to designate the present 
authority and reign of God over the lives of men, and that 
on the lips of Jesus it no doubt carried similar import.+ 
Jesus’s conception of the kingdom of God was not that of 
a world-empire which under divine power was to be suddenly 
and miraculously established on earth, nor of a realm of bles- 
sedness beyond the grave in which the saved are the obedient 
subjects of the Most High. For him the kingdom of God 


* “The Church and the Changing Order,” p. 50. 
+ See Dalman’s “ Die Worte Jesu,” p. 75 ff. 
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was rather a social ideal, the coming recognition of which by 
men of his own mind was gradually to usher into individual 
and social life, the stupendous changes necessary to make the 
conditions and harmonies on earth similar to those that pre- 
vail in heaven. With a knowledge of Jesus’ disposition and 
character, and of the historic back-ground of the New Testa- 
ment narratives, one will hardly feel it necessary to inquire 
why he should have been moved to lay such urgent stress upon 
the importance of laboring and praying for the coming of this 
kingdom. 

On his journeys up and down through Palestine, he was 
brought in contact on every side with human situations and 
experiences that pained him deeply. Poverty and hunger, 
physical infirmity and mental disease, worry and want, ig- 
norance and lust, greed and oppression, heartless injustice and 
merciless indifference, irreligion and wickedness, were every- 
where doing their horrible and ruinous work. In the ideal 
society of earth, conditions and circumstances like these would 
not be tolerated. He ardently longed for a better state of 
affairs, and to hasten its coming declared and personally ex- 
emplified the disposition of heart and the principles of con- 
duct which obtain in the ideal kingdom. To come to a 
knowledge of this ideal and to hold oneself true to it against 
all opposing powers, was taught and illustrated by him to be 
life’s most commanding duty and glorious privilege. In other 
words the kingdom of heaven was to him the highest good. 
It was worth while living, and suffering, and even dying for 
it. Hence his counsel to disciples, “ seek ye first God’s king- 
dom and righteousness.” Hence his promise of blessedness to 
those who in meekness of spirit and with desire for peace, are 
laboring to promote its coming. Hence the proclamation of 
its advent as good news to the poor, the suffering, the neglected, 
and the enslaved. And hence the impressive description found 
in his matchless parables of the surpassing worth and the 
supreme bliss of seeking and finding what must always min- 
ister to the righteousness, the peace, and the joy of mankind. 
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For those who can be made to feel and to respond to this 
kingdom’s appeal, it must mean the realization of life’s high- 
est ends in the way of service and of achieving a blessed im- 
mortality. 

In a day like our’s, just as in that of Jesus, prevailing 
social conditions are such as to suggest the question whether 
it is not at once opportune and imperative for devoted fol- 
lowers of the Lord anew to hold aloft the ideal of God’s king- 
dom as proclaimed by Jesus, and, with a passion born of un- 
mistakable confidence in him and conviction as to the wisdom 
of his instructions, anew to proclaim the duty and privilege 
of endeavoring to extend the reign of God among men. Not 
a few, in and out of the churches to-day, are fully persuaded 
that current religious life, unmindful of Jesus’s view of the 
kingdom, deserves the terrible criticism it is receiving. ‘ My 
quarrel with modern life,” Bishop Potter, of New York, has 
recently said, “so far as it makes us selfish and self-indulgent, 
is not merely that it develops out of all just proportion, lower 
and meaner hungers, but that it makes us insensible to higher 
ones. The note of our modern religious life that I think ought 
most to perturb us, is what I would call its smugness,—its 
keen sense of religious decorums and conventions, and its 
extremely feeble sense of religious hungers and perplexities.” 
“Our sect-ridden Christianity, devoted so largely to selfish 
considerations,” declares another well-known writer, “is an 
awful travesty of faithfulness to Jesus’s gospel of the king- 
dom.” And the English correspondent of one of our leading 
religious journals tells his readers that “a majority of British 
Christians do not believe that organized religious effort is at 
present giving anything like a proper expression to the spirit 
and purpose of our Lord.” To the reproach of large numbers, 
who cal] themselves Christians, it may be truthfully said, that 
they resemble the gentile more in what they seek after than 
they do the self-sacrificing Master whom they profess to fol- 
low. Many congregations, we are constantly being reminded, 
. have degenerated into social clubs whose members get together 
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once or twice a week for musical entertainment, literary cul- 
ture, or academic theological discussion. What is done by 
them in these gatherings through prayer, song, and sermon for 
themselves is called “ divine service” when everybody knows, 
or ought to know, that the only service that is divine and 
Christ-like is that which is rendered to fellow-men who are in 
need of what Christians have the power of bestowing. Jesus’s 
gospel of the kingdom is the gospel of loving service performed 
under the promptings of his example and spirit, and nothing 
in that gospel is more impressively significant than the doctrine 
which sets forth religion as deeds of mercy and heart-throbs 
of sympathy, rather than the acceptance of formulated creeds, 
regularity in attending public worship, and conformity to 
denominational customs. Nothing ought to be so commanding 
and winsome in its appeal to the human heart than the re- 
ligion of the man, Christ Jesus, who preached to the poor, 
healed the broken-hearted, delivered the captives, helped the 
blind to see, and liberated those who were bruised by sin and 
held in bondage by evil passions. 

Failure on the part of churches to give loyal response to 
this “appeal, is unquestionably responsible for the fact that 
large sections of society are estranged from them. If it is 
untrue that they are “capitalistic institutions,” as is some- 
times charged, must it not be acknowledged that too often they 
have not been as thoroughly interested, as duty required and 
a sense of justice and brotherly love should have prompted, 
in the poverty-stricken and wretched multitudes who have been 
submerged by the irresistible tides of organized competition 
and commercial rapacity? If it is a libel to call them “ effete 
institutions,” as it has been done, must it not be confessed 
that too often they have shown but little capacity and dis- 
position to grapple effectively with great moral questions, and 
less in the way of guidance for the solution of national and 
international problems? But questions of this kind aside, the 
fact that here needs emphasis is, that these estranged classes 
have lost faith, not in Jesus and his gospel, but in the “ ecclesi- 
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astical establishments ” which profess to represent Jesus and 
to interpret his gospel. If they are to be reclaimed by the 
churches, if the churches are to recover the high place they 
once held in men’s affections and regard, then they must bring 
their ministry into closer touch with the religion of Jesus. In 
every age and place they msut not simply pray, but live and 
toil, sacrifice and suffer, if necessary, for the coming of the 
kingdom of God. They must minister to the sick, feed the 
hungry, pity the unfortunate, show mercy to the fallen and 
forsaken, comfort the sorrowing, enlighten the ignorant, rebuke 
iniquity, advocate justice, insist upon righteousness, forgive 
enemies, and at all times and in all relations see a child of 
the Father in every person in the world. The only well-pleas- 
ing and acceptable service that can be rendered to God either 
by individuals or churches, is service of this kind to men and 
in the interests of the kingdom. The stricter the Christianity 
of to-day will bind itself to the preaching and practice of such 
service, the closer will be its approach to the religion of Jesus, 
the larger the results it will accomplish for the honor of his 
name, and the sooner and the surer the sympathy and support 
it will receive from those not now identified with the bodies 
in which it is organized. 


Tue Fatrnernoop or Gop. 


If among the words of the gospels that bear what Matthew 
Arnold calls “ the certain stamp of Jesus,” the phrase “ king- 
dom of God ” stands out so prominently, it is remarkable that 
the terms “king” and “subjects,” for which one might be 
naturally looking, are kept in the back-ground. Conscious 
that the fundamental relation between God and man is a 
vital, and not a legal, one, the great Teacher perceived that 
the analogy in which that relation could be most fittingly pre- 
sented had to be taken from the living intimacy existing be- 
tween father and child, rather than from the outward govern- 
mental bond existing between sovereign and subject. Instead 
of directing attention to the Kingship of God, Jesus sought 
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to impress the divine Fatherhood and its direct and vital im- 
plications upon the minds of his disciples, as being far more 
consonant with the disposition and character of God, and far 
more significant for the reclaiming and salvation of man. 
Indeed, the most distinctive contribution made by Jesus to 
religious thought is the revelation of God as Father. His con- 
ception of the Father, like that of the kingdom, is left unde- 
fined. Chiefly by parable to the multitude, and by short pithy 
sayings to the disciples, he intimated what he thought of God, 
of men’s relation to him and to each other, and of the duties 
and privileges springing out of those relations. His language 
when speaking on these subjects is simple and unconven- 
tional, but never without impressive dignity, strength and 
beauty. The idea of divine Fatherhood was not originated 
by him. Even in an ethical sense it had already found some 
expression in the Old Testament Prophets, and in the later 
literature of the Jews. But Jesus made the idea real and 
vital, showed that beyond it there is nothing higher or closer, 
and that in the light of it the primarily important truths of 
religion should be sought and found. Instead of asking, 
What does the kingship of God require in order that we may 
be forgiven and saved ? as theologians once insisted we should 
do, Jesus teaches us to inquire, What does the Fatherhood of 
God suggest as the conditions of peace and salvation? Instead 
of putting into the foreground of the gospel picture an offended 
sovereign who is concerned about the vindication of justice and 
the maintenance of his government, as traditional systems of 
Christian doctrine persist even yet in doing, Jesus holds up 
before the sinner’s eyes a heart-broken Father yearning for the 
reconciliation of his child. It is the revelation of the waiting 
and forgiving love of the Father, that Jesus relies on to bring 
about the repentance and return of God’s disobedient and re- 
bellious children. 

Everywhere in Jesus’s personal religious acts and teachings 
this conception of the divine Fatherhood and its implications 
is set forth and enforced. From the time of his first recorded 
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utterance, “ Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” 
to that when his last words were spoken from the cross, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit!” this con- 
ception of God rules his own life and receives emphasis to 
inspire and support, to direct and comfort the lives of others. 
In his parables of the Lost .Coin, the Lost Sheep, and the Lost 
Son, he expresses most clearly his conviction that the Father’s 
active and unfailing love, not a King’s unbending law, is the 
world-conquering, the world-transforming power. Nothing 
human, to Jesus’s mind, is so insignificant, nothing so bad, 
that the Father’s love does not go out toward it, and care for 
it, or cannot redeem it, God’s love prompts him to give good 
gifts to all his children; he makes his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, his rains to fall on the just and the unjust. For 
Jesus himself the knowledge of God’s love as thus expressed 
meant two things: It justified an absolute and confiding trust 
in and worship of the Father; and, in his human relations, 
it constrained a filial imitation of the Father’s long-suffering 
merey and redeeming love towards all. 

And this two-fold meaning which the knowledge of God 
as Father had for himself, he never wearied in declaring, it 
cught to have for every man. The first was an inference 
readily made, and obeyed with comparative ease. If God, 
like a father, gives good gifts unto his children, the reception 
of them by the children should be gratefully acknowledged, 
and result in binding their hearts by strongest ties to him as 
the author of every good gift and perfect boon. But the 
second is an inference which is often as reluctantly recognized 
as it is indifferently heeded. If God, like a loving father, 
gives us help and blessing and forgiveness beyond our desert 
and without reckoning, we as sons are bound to give like- 
wise in a god-like way to fellow men. This obedient imita- 
tion of God, this active use of love as revealed in his forebear- 
ance and forgiveness, this desire to bless and to save, and this 
joy in delivering from sin and its power—this, in our God- 
ward relation is the filial duty, in our manward relation, the 
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fraternal duty, to which the religion of Jesus summons us, 
Our knowledge of the Father’s love should call forth similar 
love in us, indeed it must do so, if we are to have valid ground 
for calling ourselves his children. If it does not call forth 
such love; if, having freely received, we do not freely give; 
if, having been freely forgiven, we refuse to forgive others; 
—then Jesus makes it plain we lose the gift of God and fail 
of salvation. If, on the contrary however, we do imitate God 
in accordance with the revelation Jesus has made of him and 
in humble reliance upon his assisting Spirit and grace, then 
do we become the sons of God, then have we entered upon the 
course which must issue in our becoming “ perfect even as 
cur Father in heaven is perfect.” These inferences, justi- 
fied by Jesus in his own career and enforced by him on others, 
are like himself “ yesterday, to-day, and forever the same” 
—valid for religion in every age and at every stage of its 
development and progress; and valid also as sustaining the 
doctrine of salvation in a form identical with that which our 
study of the kingdom has already yielded. 


Tue Srxrutness or Sin. 


The wider recognition which Jesus’s view of God as the 
loving and forgiving Father has won for itself in modern 
thought, and the deeper sympathy which is accorded to the 
ethical implications of the gracious gospel message,—these 
are notes, in the theological attitude and the religious life of 
to-day, full of promise for the moral and spiritual interests 
of mankind in the future. Accompanying these gratifying 
notes, there is another feature, namely, the tendency towards 
the weakening of men’s sense of sin, which must be regarded 
as unsatisfactory. The old-time disturbing conviction of sin 
and guilt, preachers of the gospel are everywhere observing, 
is no longer to be discovered. Religious thought a century 
ago, it was recently declared from the pulpit of Westminster 
Abbey, “looked upon God as always frowning and repelled 
multitudes into unbelief, whilst now it regards him as always 
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smiling and fails therefore to arouse in men an adequate 
horror of sin and a due sense of needed deliverance from its 
guilt and power.” This much of truth there is in such 
general declarations, namely that the violent reaction, attend- 
ing the transfer of center in religious thinking from divine 
Sovereignty to divine Fatherhood, has led to unbalanced state- 
ments as to what is implied in the new conception of God. 
Doubtless many a preacher “in giving himself to congratu- 
latory descriptions of men as sons of the eternal Father ” has 
done so, as is said by one of the leading theologians of our 
country, to the exclusion “of a sturdy insistence upon the 
sinfulness of sin and the heinousness of it in the sight of 
God.”* Doubtless the contentions recently advanced by an 
English writer are right in claiming that “the doctrine of 
God’s Fatherhood has been grievously misinterpreted in our 
time ;” that “the divine love has been so represented as to 
obscure essential righteousness; ” and that “it is simply dis- 
astrous and incaleulably mischievous to teach, that, putting 
it roughly, sin does not matter because God in the end will 
somehow make everything right.”+ It is a one-sided and 
superficial apprehension of re-discovered truth, zeal for it 
without competent knowledge of its content, that is respon- 
sible for the charges made by such critics. 

Admitting therefore, or rather emphasizing all such arraign- 
ments, we must still insist that the Fatherhood is really funda- 
mental, in the sense that it is the basis upon which we must 
rest our conclusions concerning him and his dealings with 
men. The goodness and mercy of the Father, his willingness 
to forgive and to save his children, must be unhesitatingly 
proclaimed, and the affirmation confidently made that the 
return of religious thought to Jesus’s view of God as Father, 
cannot be held responsible for the lamented lack of sensitive- 
ness to evil and the unwarranted tolerance with which moral 
lapses are now so often treated. The gospels allow us to see 


* See Shailer Mathews’ “The Church and the Changing Order,” p. 5. 
t Professor Beibitz in The Expository Times, July, 1907, p. 442. 
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with what intense horror of sin, the spotlessly pure and abso- 
lutely holy soul of Jesus was filled when temptations came 
to assail him. In the most positive and thoroughly uncom- 
promising way, he hurled every suggestion of disloyalty to the 
Father’s will aside, as a ruinous and deadly thing. He had 
come to fulfil the law, and by doing always those things which 
pleased the Father, whatever the immediate outward conse- 
quences it might involve, he knew his mission was to be ac- 
complished and a glorious destiny achieved. He could suffer 
the pangs of hunger, but he could not in a lawless manner 
provide himself with bread. He could remain unknown and 
obseure, but he could not presume upon the protecting grace 
and power of God in attempting to do what conscience forbade 
and duty did not require. He could sacrifice temporary fame, 
exaltation to earthly throne, and popular favor, and endure 
instead indignity and humiliation, rejection and death, but 
he could not with divided heart attempt to worship and serve 
two masters. Sin stood before him as an actual and awful 
fact, and he was here among men to face and overcome it 
single-handed and alone. 

Jesus’s teachings on the subject of sin are of a piece with 
the attitude he assumed towards it in his own life. He knows 
nothing of any other besides himself that is free from sin. 
He assumes that everyone except he needs to repent and to be 
forgiven. But in his eagerness to rid men of sin, he avoids 
all speculation as to its origin and adheres solely to the prac 
tical issue of delivering men from its evil and misery. In 
his treatment of it, nothing is more reassuring than to find 
that he has not lost, as theologians so often have done, all 
power of discrimination. If he had taught the total depravity 
of human nature men would have lost confidence in him, just 
as they have lost confidence in the theology which has taught 
it. He had nothing to do with the grim, coarse dogma, that 
sweeps all mankind into one net, makes no distinction between 
degrees of sin and shades of moral turpitude, and consigns 
all to the same dead level of a fiery lake and the measureless 
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reaches of eternal torture. He recognizes the minutest dif- 
ferences, so that stripes few and many will fall in exact pro- 
portion to desert upon the impenitent. In his estimate of sin 
there is a discrimination, a balance, a sanity, a delicacy, which, 
whilst making sin hateful enough to put men upon their guard 
against it, shows it at the same time to be conquerable by 
those who humbly rely upon divine help, thus saving them 
from despair of victory. In his tranquil and unexcited an- 
alysis of sin, he leads us back to the roots of evil in our evil 
thoughts, and tells us of the course of its development in the 
soul, from thought to deed, from deed to habit, from habit to 
some unpardonable blasphemy. He reminds us of our per- 
sonal responsibility, and warns the heedless sinner of the 
perilous way along which at a certain point, his foot may 
unawares touch the descent of an abyss from which there is 
no return, and at the bottom of which “the refuse of the 
universe burns down in the corruption of worms and the con- 
suming of unquenchable fires.”’* 

If the teachings of Jesus thus convince us of the reality and 
ruining power of sin, and of the dread consequences that must 
be awaited by those who impenitently yield themselves to it, 
they at the same time declare its power to have been broken, 
and promise to those complying with certain conditions com- 
plete victory over it. It is the glory of the gospel that it 
knows nothing of the irrevocableness of past transgression, upon 
which the fatalistic philosophy of the day lays so much stress 
and which is expressed in the oft-quoted words: 

“The Moving Finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on; Nor all your Piety and Wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


Likewise, it is the glory of the gospel also, that it knows noth- 
ing of those lifeless “ substitutionary theories” and “ frame- 


*Cf. “The Teachings of Jesus,” by the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., to 
whose chapter on Sin, the writer is indebted for thoughts in this and 
the following paragraph. 
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works of doctrine” which, in their attempts to preserve par- 
ticular, formal conceptions of the Atonement, to vindicate 
the righteousness of divine law, and to emphasize pre-con- 
ceived notions of the meaning and message of Jesus’ sacrifice 
on the cross, men have allowed to obtrude themselves between 
the soul and God. Instead of bewildering and repelling men 
by artificial schemes of abstract dogma, and obscuring the 
richness and freedom of proffered forgiveness, as the con- 
fessional standards of the churches have not infrequently done, 
“ Jesus sees and describes to men the picture of the Father, 
an almighty, living, loving reality, who watches and waits 
for the return of his prodigals, eager to welcome them home. 
With one exception, ‘all manner of sins and blasphemies 
wherewith soever they shall blaspheme, can be forgiven men.’ 
It does not seem possible to Jesus to exaggerate the compassion 
of God the Father. As long, as wide, as deep as his unchang- 
ing righteousness is his abounding mercy.” 


Tue New CommanpMEnNT oF Love. 

In connection with the doctrine of sin and its forgiveness, 
there emerges from the gospel narratives the positive instruc- 
tion, also, concerning the higher requirements of what Jesus 
calls “the new commandment which I give unto you.” At 
the very commencement of his public ministry a new note is 
struck when he says, “ Love your enemies. Bless them that 
curse you. Do good to them that hate you. Pray for them 
that despitefully use you, and persecute you.” But later, 
when under his training the disciples had increased capacity 
for entering into his spirit, he gave them more clearly to under- 
stand how austere were the requirements which the law of 
love made of those who owned God as their Father. The 
stirrings of a responsive love to him were not to make them- 
selves felt simply on the emotional side of their being and 
spend themselves in the raptures of praise and prayer; they 
were to constrain them, on the practical side of their lives, 
to render loving service and at the cost of sacrificing self, to 
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fellow-men. “ Learn of me,” he said to his early followers 
when about to send them forth on their mission of service, 
“T came not to be served but to serve, and give my life as a 
ransom for many.” How significant the commission they 
received, to heal the sick, to instruct the ignorant, to relieve 
the poor, and to save the sinful! How large the demands 
their subsequent experiences made of them in seeking to obey 
this law of love and service it is easy to imagine—demands 
on energy and time, on sympathy and patience, on courage 
and perseverance when opposition was great and results dis- 
appointing, on suffering and sacrifice when nothing but the 
Master’s example and promises remained to support them! 
But great as are the demands made in an outward way by 
the character and circumstances amid which the followers of 
the Lord in all ages must show their faithfulness to the new 
commandment—the moral demands are immeasurably greater 
and more exacting. Without an inner, personal equipment, a 
moral preparation for undertaking and prosecuting the loving, 
saving service to which Jesus calls, nothing worthy of his 
spirit and example can be performed. If one is to succeed 
in serving men in their higher and eternal interests, and in 
accordance with the principles of the gospel, it is necessary 
that every obstacle, that pride and selfishness are always put- 
ting into the heart to crowd the thought and love of others out, 
must be removed. How numerous and defiant many of these 
obstacles are one can easily gather from what he knows to 
be hindrances to religious progress. The spirit of sect and 
caste, of race and nationality, of social position and mental 
culture, of prejudice and suspicion, leaves room in no heart 
cecupied by it, for the hearty good-will, the affectionate sym- 
pathy, which children of the same Father owe each other in 
all the circumstances and relations of life. The spirit con- 
tradictory of love and manifest in anger and revenge, jealousy 
and untruthfulness, covetousness and impurity, harshness in 
judging and ambition to rule over them—this spirit must 
32 
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likewise be driven out before there can be any capacity for 
real Christlike service. But if the expulsion of these is a 
problem at once necessary and difficult, what shall be said of 
the cultivation of the positive graces that are likewise essential 
in the character of those who can obey the new commandment 
of Jesus “to love even as I have loved you.” The marks 
that unvaryingly characterized his love were those that appear 
in the love of the eternal Father: the most unstinted out- 
pouring of himself in his efforts to minister to others’ welfare; 
an inexhaustible patience and forbearance with human frailty 
and folly; an untiring willingness to forgive the past and to 
assist to a nobler and better future; and an unselfish devotion 
that could not be. turned aside from its divine and saving 
purpose by the necessity of making any sacrifice of himself 
or undergoing the most painful personal sufferings. The 
enforcement of love similar to this upon his followers, as the 
rule of life and the way of salvation, when considered in con- 
nection with Jesus’s conception of the nature and consequences 
of sin, is abundantly sufficient to prove the presumptuousness 
of supposing that moral laxity is of no consequence in the end 
for ourselves and our characters, or of no concern to our holy 
and righteous Father. For the avoidance of sin and for the 
cultivation of lofty individual character, for the bettering of 
social conditions and the establishing of God’s reign on earth, 
no ideal within the reach of human knowledge is at all to be 
compared with that which the religion of Jesus sets before us 
in its revelation of the divine Fatherhood. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 














III. 


ETERNAL LIFE: A STUDY IN JOHANNINE 
THEOLOGY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER, D.D. 


One of the characteristic conceptions of the Johannine writ- 
ings and especially of the Fourth Gospel is that of life. The 
prologue contains the statement, “ In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men” (1: 4); and in the conclusion we find 
the declaration, “ Many other signs therefore did Jesus in 
the presence of his disciples, which are not written in this 
book: but these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have 
life in his name ” (20: 30, 31). _ “ These two verses,” it has 
been well said by Mr. E. S. Scott, “ may be regarded as the 
poles between which the whole thought of the Gospel revolves. 
Jesus as the Son of God possessed in himself a divine life; 
this life is communicated to those who believe on him. The 
problem of Christianity, as it presents itself to the evangelist, 
is to account for the reappearance in the believer of the life 
that was manifested in Christ.” 

This life is sometimes referred to simply as “ life,” as 
in the statement of the prologue above referred to (1: 4) ; 
sometimes it is spoken of as the life, in distinction from death ; 
and again it is called “ eternal life.” The second and third 
of these forms of expression occur in 5: 24; “ He that heareth 
my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath eternal life, 
and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of death 
(& tod @avdrov, the death which is really such) into the life 
(eis tiv Conv, the life which is truly life).” _Whichever name 
is used, the reference is to the same great fact. 

Another preliminary observation should be made. Eternal 
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life in the Fourth Gospel is very nearly, if not quite, equiva- 
lent to the kingdom of God in the Synoptics. It occupies the 
same central and emphatic position; and it is very similar in 
meaning. In the Synoptic Gospels, the kingdom of God stands 
for the highest good, which has been brought into the world 
by Jesus Christ; and, in the Fourth Gospel, that idea is ex- 
pressed by eternal life. It is the sum total of the good, which 
Jesus came to bestow upon men. Thus Jesus himself said, 
“ T came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly ” 
(10:10). And John sums up his entire conception of Christ’s 
mission by saying, “ God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life” (3: 16). And the two terms 
are very nearly, if not quite, synonymous in the Gospel itself. 
To “see the kingdom of God ” in 3: 3, and to “ enter into the 
kingdom of God” in 3: 5, are equivalent to eternal life in 
3: 15, 16. In both places the reference is to the realization 
of the blessing of salvation. 

1. The Source of Eternal Iife-—John finds the source of 
eternal life in God. God is “ the living Father ” (6: 57), the 
One, and the only One, who has life in himself in original, 
underived form. As “ the living Father,” he has given to the 
Son also to have life in himself. “ For as the Father hath life 
in himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have life in him- 
self: and he gave him authority to execute judgment, because 
he is the Son of man” (5: 26, 27). The Son does not have 
life in the same underived, original form as “ the living 
Father”; for he lives “because of the Father” (6: 57). 
But because of his union with the Father, he is himself a fount 
of life for the entire animate creation. “In him was life; 
and the life was the light of men” (1: 4). 

Life is represented as flowing forth from the eternal Son in 
a threefold way. 

(1) He is the source of life for the entire animate creation. 
Though the animate creation does not participate in eternal 
life, until it has reached its consummation in the sons of God; 
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yet it has life, and even this life is through the eternal Word 
of the Father. “ All things were made through him; and. with- 
out him was not anything made that hath been made. In him 
was life; and the life was the light of men ” (1: 3, 4). 

(2) The believer receives the new, the eternal life through 
Jesus Christ. It is true, when he is born again, he is begotten 
of God (I. 3: 9); but the right to become children of God is 
bestowed upon those only who receive Jesus Christ (1: 12, 13). 
“ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of 
God” (I. 5:1). And that affirmation is made of no one else. 
The spiritually dead are quickened by hearing the voice of 
the Son of man (5: 25); while those that live and believe in 
him shall never die (11: 25). 

(3) Not only are the spiritually dead quickened through the 
voice of the Son of man, but the physicially dead are likewise 
raised. “ Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, in which 
all that are in their tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; 
and they that have done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment ” 
(5: 28, 29). 

2. The Origin of Eternal Life in Us.—Because this life 
is thus from God, and possible only on the basis of union and 
communion with him, it is conceived of as a gift, which is 
bestowed upon us. We can come into possession of it only 
as it is given to us. That is the tenor of the entire Gospel. 
By nature we do not have it. However it may have been 
in the beginning (and John nowhere enters into any specula- 
tions as to the original state of man), in the state in which we 
now are the right to become sons of God must be given to 
us. “ But as many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, but of God” (1: 12, 18). 

And this gift comes to us through a new birth. According 
to the analogy of life everywhere, eternal life can have its 
beginning only through living contact with one in whom the 
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life itself resides. It must be begotten in us. We must 
be born anew. “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God. .. . 
Verily, verily I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water 
and the Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of God” 
(3: 3, 5). 

There are eight passages, in which this idea of a new birth 
is brought forward (1: 12, 13; 3: 3-8; I. 2: 29; 3:9; 4:7; 
5: 1, 4, 18). In all of them the same Greek verb is used 
(yervdw ), and in all, except 3: 3-8, the R. V. either trans- 
lates it begotten, or else suggests that rendering in the margin. 
And that really is the better translation; for the emphasis 
lies on the idea of the origination of the life, not simply its 
transition from one state into another. They that receive 
the Son have the right given to them of becoming children 
of God; and they are “ begotten, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (1: 18). 
“Every one that doeth righteousness is begotten of him” 
(I. 1: 29). “ Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, 
because his seed abideth in him” (I. 3: 9). “ And every 
one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God” (L 
4: 7). “ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
begotten of God. . . . For whosoever overcometh the world 
is begotten of God. . . . We know that whosoever is begotten 
of God sinneth not” (I. 5: 1, 4, 18). In each instance the 
reference is to the origin of the true, the eternal life through 
personal contact with the living Father; and hence “ begotten ” 
is the more forceful rendering. 

With reference to 3: 3, there is a difference of opinion 
whether the adverb dvw@ev should be translated “ again,” 
“ anew,” or “from above.” The A. V. has “again”; the 
R. V. puts “anew” into the text, and “from above” into 
the margin. Critics generally are divided between the last 
two, though most commentators seem to favor the last. In 
reality, the two come to very much the same thing in the end. 
Both emphasize the idea that, if we are to have eternal life, 
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we must receive it as a gift, something that is begotten in us; 
and, inasmuch as the source of the life is in God, it can be 
begotten in us only by him. But as he is above all, as the 
realm of his life and existence is the heavenly world which is 
above us, the new birth must come to us from above. 

3. The Sustenance of the Life in Us.—John conceives of 
this life after the analogy of life generally, not simply with 
reference to its origin, but also with reference to its continu- 
ance and support. To the eternal Son alone did the living 
Father give to have life in himself; in the rest of us even that 
eternal life, which is begotten in us of God, continues to 
be a dependent life. And like created, dependent life every 
where, it can continue in healthy, vigorous exercise only as 
it is supported and nourished. And as is true of life every- 
where, it must derive its nourishment and support from the 
same realm in which it itself exists. Our bodily life, which 
holds in the realm of the material and physical, is supported 
by bread and water, derived from the outward physical world 
in which it exists. Our minds are sustained by a nourishment 
which is derived from the world in which our mental life 
holds, the realm of beauty, truth and goodness. And the same 
thing must be true of our higher spiritual life. If we have 
eternal life, and if this life is derived from God, then it fol- 
lows, in accordance with analogy, that it must be nourished 
with spiritual food, with a bread which comes down from 
heaven. And John proved himself to be a true philoso- 
pher, with deep spiritual insight, when he insisted on finding 
the support of the true life in Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
living God. 

The classic passage on this subject is the sixth chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, It 
was not Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven; but my 
Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven. For the 
bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, and 
giveth life unto the world” (6: 32, 33). “Jesus said unto 
them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never 
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hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst” (35), 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me 
hath eternal life. I am the bread of life. Your fathers did 
eat the manna in the wilderness, and they died. This is 
that bread which cometh down out of heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die. I am the living bread which came 
down out of heaven: if a man eat of this bread, he shall live 
forever: yea, the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world” (47-51). “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in yourselves. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood abideth in me, and I in him. As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live because of the Father; so he 
that eateth me, he also shall live because of me” (52-57). 

We note three points in this profound passage: (1) The 
Father gives the true bread, and this bread comes down from 
heaven; (2) As the one whom the Father has sent, Jesus 
Christ is himself this bread which came down from heaven; 
and eternal life can be maintained in us only through union 
and communion with him; (3) He has become this life- 
giving bread through his self-sacrifice upon the cross. For 
our present purpose, it matters little whether we interpret the 
passage in such a way as to imply any reference to the Lord’s 
Supper or not; the point of importance is that eternal life is 
conceived as supported only through a living union with God 
through Jesus Christ. Eating the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drinking his blood are symbolical expressions, implying 
participation in his true life. As by eating and drinking we 
receive and appropriate the meat and drink by which our 
bodies are preserved, so by eating and drinking here is meant 
the receiving and appropriating of that which sustains our 
true, our eternal life; and when Jesus speaks of eating his 
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flesh and drinking his blood, he means that we must appropri- 
ate him as the meat and drink which sustains our souls, 

This same idea of the nourishment and sustenance of our 
true life is implied in the figure of the vine and the branches 
in the fifteenth chapter. Fruit-bearing is there made depen- 
dent on an abiding, life union of the believer with Christ. 
“ Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch can not bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, 
except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit: for apart from me ye can do nothing” (15: 4, 5). 
Two ideas claim attention: 1. The relation between Christ 
and the believer is vital, illustrated by the living, organic 
union between the vine and its branches; 2. The life of the 
believer is dependent on the maintenance of this vital con- 
nection, because the energy by which the functions of the 
eternal life in us are maintained is continually from Christ. 
We are as little independent in our true spiritual life as a 
branch is; to live we must continually derive our sustenance 
and support from him, through whom we derived the life in 
the beginning. Just as Jesus Christ, the eternal Son, medi- 
ated and communicated the life of God to us in our new birth, 
so does he continue to mediate and communicate the nourish- 
ment and the sustenance of that life afterwards. 

The emphasis here is on the communication of that which 
sustains our true life, not on its appropriation; and the illus- 
tration is drawn from the realm of the non-moral creation be- 
low man. It must not therefore be supposed, as has been done 
by some, that St. John has here mixed up a semi-physical con- 
ception with the higher moral and spiritual conceptions of 
eternal life, which are found in the Synoptics and elsewhere 
in this Gospel. The allegory is intended to illustrate only 
the two thoughts, above referred to, of our vital union with 
Jesus Christ and of our dependence upon him. The moral 
aspect of the relation is brought out where St. John speaks of 
our appropriation of eternal life. And that he never lost 
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sight of the moral and ethical side of the relation is shown by 
the manner in which he at once defined his conception of the 
fruit, which the believer is enabled to bear through this vital 
union with Christ. “ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; and so shall ye be my disciples. Even as 
my Father hath loved me, I also have loved you: abide ye in 
my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in 
my love; even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and 
abide in his love” (15: 8-10). 

4. The Communication of Eternal Life-—That there may 
be no mistake on the point just referred to, it is necessary to 
look a little more closely at St. John’s conception of the way 
in which eternal life is communicated to the believer. He 
looks upon it as a spiritual process, just as he conceives of 
the life itself as spiritual and divine. 

This is implied first of all in his conception of the origin 
of this life. It is from God; it holds in God; and it is sup 
ported by the energy which is continually derived from God. 
The believer, as we have seen, is everywhere represented as 
begotten of God. And the agent through whom the life is 
given is the Spirit. Not simply is the process spiritual, in 
distinction from physical; but the Giver of life is the blessed 
Holy Spirit. This is specifically stated in the reply of Jesus 
to Nicodemus, when he attempted to reduce the idea of the 
new birth to a reductio ad absurdum by referring to the im- 
possibility of a second physical birth. Nicodemus could think 
of nothing but physical birth; and so he said, “ How can a 
man be born when he is old ? can he enter the second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born?” (3: 4). The conception 
is only a little more gross than that of our moderns, who think 
that John’s doctrine of the new birth from above and his 
idea of the mystical union of the believer with Christ, imply 
a semi-physical conception. And the answer, which Jesus 
gave to Nicodemus, is a sufficient reply to their objection. 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
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God” (3: 5). We shall have occasion presently to refer to 
the meaning of “ water,’ when we come to consider the manner 
in which eternal life is appropriated by the believer; here we 
emphasise the thought implied in the word “ Spirit.” The 
Spirit is the Holy Spirit. He is the “Giver of life”; and 
the life which he gives is spiritual, not physical. And it is 
a spiritual act by which this life is communicated: an act 
which implies a spiritual contact of our life with the life of 
God, and which results immediately in an ethical activity 
on the part of the believer who is thus quickened. 

But a distinction is to be made between the life which is 
communicated and the ethical activity which follows. The 
life is the deeper and the prior fact. Activity implies vitality ; 
and only where there is life can there be activity ; only where 
spiritual life exists can there be spiritual and ethical activity. 
So that we must hold fast to the conception of a spiritual life, 
communicated by the Spirit through a spiritual contact with 
the living God, if we would understand St. John’s conception 
of the appropriation of eternal life through our own spiritual 
and ethical activity. The life itself is first of all an objective 
fact in God; and it is communicated to us through an objec- 
tive power in a process in which we ourselves are passive. 
We must be born anew, we must be begotten of God; and the 
active agent in either case is the Holy Spirit. 

5. The Appropriation of Eternal Life.—But it does not 
follow that eternal life is given irrespective of subjective con- 
ditions. On the contrary these are just as distinctly implied, 
and even affirmed. The right to become children of God is 
given “to them that believe on his name” (1: 12). To 
enter into the kingdom of God one must be born, not simply 
of the Spirit, but “of water” as well (3: 5). When Jesus 
said that he was the bread of life, he at once added, “ He 
that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst” (6: 35). Not only must Jesus give 
his flesh for the life of the world (6: 51), but we must eat 
his flesh, else we have no life in us (6: 53). Not only must 
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he abide in us, but we must abide in him (15: 5); and to 
abide in him, his words must abide in us (15: 7), we must 
abide in his love (15: 9), and that implies the keeping of 
his commandments (15: 10). The condition, moreover, on 
which eternal life is possible in us, is such a knowledge of 
God as brings us into communion and fellowship with him 
(17: 3). At least four conditions are implied in these repre- 
sentations: repentance, faith, knowledge and loving obedience. 

(1) What is meant by “of water” in 3: 5? Three in- 
terpretations have been given. The one denies all reference 
to baptism, and takes “ water” in the strictly symbolic sense 
of cleansing; the second sees in it a reference to the baptism 
of John, also finding in “water” a symbol of purification, 
with the additional idea of repentance; the third refers it to 
Christian baptism, but including likewise the fact of repen- 
tance and forgiveness. Westcott says that when “ water” and 
“spirit” are separated, “it will be seen that water symbo- 
lizes purification and Spirit quickening: the one implies a 
definite external rite, the other indicates an energetic internal 
operation. The two are codrdinate, correlative, complemen- 
tary. Hence all interpretations which treat the term water 
here as simply figurative and descriptive of the cleansing power 
of the Spirit are essentially defective, as they are also op- 
posed to ancient tradition.” He thinks its primary reference 
is to John’s baptism, but that there is a prophetic reference 
also to Christian baptism. But whether we refer it to John’s 
baptism, or whether we find in it also a reference to Christian 
baptism, we can scarcely escape the conviction that there is 
a reference to repentance, which under all the New Testa- 
ment representations is presupposed by the cleansing, of which 
baptism is the symbol. Stevens sums up his discussion of 
the passage by saying, “ We think, then, that the sense is, 
substantially this: Repentance and forgiveness (expressed in 
baptism) and the bestowment of a new life from God are 
essential to participation in his kingdom.” But if repen- 
tance and forgiveness are implied, then we have repentance 
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included as a condition of the bestowal of that new and 
spiritual life, which is given in the mystery of the new birth. 

(2) The word “ faith ” (riers), so frequently used in the 
Synoptic Gospels and in the Pauline epistles, occurs only once 
in the Johannine writings outside of the book of Revelation. 
The passage in which it is found is I. 5: 4: “ And this is 
the victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith.” 
But the corresponding verb “ believe” (mvocrevew) occurs in 
all possible constructions. It occurs more than a hundred 
times, and it is used with a great variety of meanings. It 
is scarcely possible to frame a definition, which will include 
all the shades of meaning; but there are two uses which are 
of special interest for our present discussion. 

Sometimes “ to believe ” means no more than to give assent, 
to hold for true, fiirwahrhalten, as the Germans express it. 
Here the intellectual element, which is present in all faith, 
is the prominent thing. It means to give assent to a propo- 
sition, a statement, a doctrine. It seems to have very much 
this sense in 20: 31, where St. John states his purpose in 
writing his Gospel; “ But these are written that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” Taken by 
itself, one would naturally infer that what the writer had in 
view was to present such an array of facts, and to present them 
in such a way, as to produce the conviction that Jesus is the 
Christ; and taken in connection with the following clause, 
“and that believing ye may have life in his name,” it has 
been argued that in the writer’s mind such intellectual assent 
was the condition for the reception of eternal life. And such 
intellectual assent, then, has been regarded as the whole or at 
least the main element, in the Johannine conception of faith. 
Thus E. F. Scott, in his late work on the Fourth Gospel, says, 
“ To ‘ believe ’ is to grant the hypothesis that Jesus was indeed 
the Christ the Son of God. The evangelist devotes his whole 
endeavor to presenting this belief in such a manner that it 
may impress conviction. He sets forth in all its aspects the 
‘witness’ that was afforded to the claim of Jesus, by his 
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words, his miracles, the wonder of his personality. It is 
assumed that the very purpose of a Christian Gospel must be 
to vindicate a certain view of Christ’s Person, in order that 
men may ‘believe’ and so obtain the gift of life.” And 
though Mr. Scott goes on to show that such mere intellectual 
assent does not exhaust the Johannine idea of faith, he in- 
sists that this is its main element, so that “‘ believing’ so 
constantly insisted on by John is something much narrower 
and poorer than the Pauline ‘ faith.’ It implies not so much 
an inward disposition of trust and obedience, as acceptance 
of a given dogma.” 

While we fully agree with the statement that “ believing ” 
is sometimes used in the sense of intellectual assent, we must 
disagree with the proposition that this is its principal mean- 
ing in the Johannine writings, especially when used in con- 
nection with the gift of eternal life. When in the prologue 
it is said that he gave the right to become children of God 
to them that believe on his name, the statement is qualified by 
“as many as received him” (1: 12); and to believe on his 
name is clearly equivalent to receiving him. But to receive 
him denotes something vastly more than intellectual assent. 
It is contrasted with rejecting him, and identified with being 
“begotten, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God.” So in 3: 16 the form of ex- 
pression is “ believeth on him,” where Jesus in his adorable 
person, and not simply a proposition concerning him, is the 
object of the faith. In 6: 29 to “believe on him whom he 
hath sent” is defined to be the work of God. In 6: 35 
believing on him is equivalent to coming to him. In 14: 1 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me” can not be equiva- 
lent to “ Ye believe that God is, believe also that I am.” God 
iz conceived of as the object of faith, and faith in the sense 
of filial trust and confidence; and Jesus asks the disciples to 
put similar trust in him. In 3: 36 believing on the Son is 
put into contrast with “ obeyeth not ”; and the contrast clearly 
implies that believing is the polar opposite of disobedience; 
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and as such it must include the right attitude of the soul to- 
ward God. “ He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life; 
but he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him” (3: 36, R. V). 

Where believing, therefore, is thus correlated with eternal 
life, as the condition on which the gift is bestowed, we must 
recognize in it more than intellectual assent to a dogmatic 
proposition. It has in it a moral element, an attitude of soul, 
which brings the believer into right relations to God. 

(3) And yet it must not be overlooked that believing and 
knowing are brought into a peculiarly close relation in the 
Johannine writings. The word “know” is used in a sense 
which implies much more than a simply intellectual activity. 
In several passages it seems to include the activity of our 
entire being. Several times it seems to be almost synonymous 
with believe; and in at least one passage it is given the place 
which is elsewhere assigned to faith. 

In 17: 8 knowing and believing are placed side by side in 
such a way as to suggest the thought of their essential one- 
ness. “For the words which thou gavest me I have given 
unto them; and they received them, and knew of a truth that 
I came forth from thee, and they believed that thou didst 
send me.” Believing here may indeed be conceived as a 
further development of the knowing; and yet they are so 
nearly alike that it is difficult to say just what new meaning 
the writer would attach to believe. 

There are a number of passages, in which knowing is 
spoken of as the condition for the reception of the benefits 
of life and salvation. A case in point is 8: 31, 32. “ Jesus 
therefore said to those Jews which had believed on him, If 
ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples; and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
Freedom belongs to the realm of the ethical and moral; it is 
an affair of the will; and the truth which brings it about must 
have a relation to the moral as well as to the intellectual. To 
know the truth must therefore include more than a simple 
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intellectual activity. It must include the same right atti- 
tude of the soul with reference to God, which we just saw to 
be included in faith. 

The most important passage on this point, however, is 17: 3: 
“ And this is eternal life, that they should know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
Some take it for a definition of eternal life, making the knowl- 
edge here spoken of to be of the very essence of eternal life, 
But it is likely better to take it as a statement of the con- 
dition on which eternal life is obtained. Wendt says that 
“ Jesus is not there stating wherein eternal life exists, as to its 
essence, but wherein lies the means of obtaining it.” Which- 
ever view we take, it seems certain that eternal life and know- 
ing the only true God are closely related conceptions; and 
knowing must be thought of as an activity which includes the 
whole man. Stevens says, “ It is not a mere intellectual con- 
viction, but an appropriation of God to the heart and life by 
the whole nature; it is a spiritual intuition of God, such a 
laying hold upon the revelation of him as disclosed in Christ, 
as makes him the supreme object and determining power in 
life.” 

(4) But this at once suggests the thought that knowing, 
as a condition for the appropriation of eternal life, is itself 
dependent on something which is deeper ; and that is distinctly 
affirmed. “If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I speak from 
myself” (7: 17). Knowing, in this the highest realm of 
existence, is not primary; it is itself dependent on a right 
attitude of the will. So long as a man’s being, in its inmost 
and deepest essence, is turned away from God and opposed 
to God, it can only be filled with darkness. “God is light; 
and in him is no darkness at all” (I. 1: 5); and so long as we 
walk in the darkness we can have no fellowship with him. 
Only by coming to his light is it possible for us to be filled 
with the light ; and only then can we know the truth. “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see God” (Matt. 5: 8). 
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It is thus that the Synoptic and the Johannine teaching coin- 
cide. 

But why is it that some men come to the light, while others 
prefer to walk in the darkness? St. John knows of but one 
explanation. Only those come to the light who are drawn by 
the Father. “ No man can come to me, except the Father 
which sent me draw him” (6: 44). We thus reach the point 
where the Johannine conception of the communication and the 
appropriation of eternal life meet. The former lies at the basis 
of the latter. The movement begins on the side of the Divine. 
Faith, knowledge, and obedience ultimately come to relate 
themselves to the gift of God. Yea, they are gifts of God, 
which come to us through the mystery of our new birth. And 
just here is where the Johannine conception of eternal life 
agrees with the Pauline. The gift of life is traced back to 
the good pleasure of the Father’s will, just as Paul traces back 
the whole movement of salvation to the Divine election (Rom. 
8: 28-30; Eph. 1: 4). 

6. The Nature of Eternal Life.—Is it possible for us to 
gain an idea of John’s conception of what eternal life itself 
is? Evidently the subject is beset with many difficulties. 
Life is one of those ultimate realities, which we know by its 
manifestations, but which it is extremely difficult for us to 
define. And John does not stop, after the manner of a philos- 
opher, to formulate a definition. But on the basis of what 
has now been said we may venture at least several statements. 

(1) As to its inner nature eternal life is conceived as divine. 
Its source is in God; it is begotten in us by God; it is nour- 
ished in us by a bread which has come down to us from God; 
it can be maintained in healthy, vigorous exercise, and bring 
forth fruit after its kind, only through abiding union and 
communion with God; it relates us to God, and makes us to 
be children of God; in a word, it is the life of God in the 
soulof man. It does not make us gods; it does not even en- 
title us to the distinction of being called divine, as some mod- 
erns on other grounds would put it; but it brings us into 
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living, organic fellowship with God, so that the energy of 
his life and being become efficacious in us. It is a divine 
energy within us, which produces certain results in our lives, 
Just as the peculiar energy in a vine, which we call its life, 
produces certain results, which we call fruit; so does this di- 
vine energy within us, which we call eternal life, produce in 
us certain results, which Jesus in 15: 5 is represented as also 
ealling fruit. And this fruit he immediately associates with 
abiding in his love (15: 9), and with keeping his command- 
ments (15: 10); so that the fruit which it produces is of the 
same character as God. As God is spirit (4: 23), as in his 
deepest essence he is love (1. 4: 16); so is this energy, which 
proceeds from him, and which becomes in us eternal life, like- 
wise spiritual and ethical. 

How the divine life thus becomes efficacious in us, as a new 
spiritual and ethical life, is of course a great mystery. But 
is not life a mystery everywhere? Who can comprehend how 
the principle of life passes from parent to child anywhere? 
or how the life of an oak through its acorn reproduces its 
characteristics in its offspring? All that we know is that 
through certain physical processes, which are throughout in 
harmony with its peculiar nature, the oak life is reproduced 
in the young tree. And why should there be doubt about the 
same mystery holding in this higher realm of the divine life? 
Through spiritual and ethical processes, which are likewise 
in harmony with its peculiar nature, the spiritual and ethical 
life of God is reproduced in us. 

There is here, of course, no thought of the communication 
of new and higher kind of essence, of which a man must pos- 
sess himself before he can participate in this life of God—at 
least not essence in any semi-physical sense, such as Mr. E. F. 
Scott would have us believe. It is energy, and energy of 
a spiritual and ethical character, which passes over from God 
into us, and which produces in us fruit of a spiritual and eth- 
ical kind. And why should not life be transmitted and re- 
produced by spiritual and ethical processes as well as by those 
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which are merely physical? Certainly life itself is not a 
material substance, even in the realm of the physical. Even 
in our bodies it is an invisible, spiritual force; and why any 
one should speak of the transmission of spiritual and ethical 
life as involving a semi-physical conception is not clear. 

(2) We are justified in making another statement. As 
eternal life is thus the operation of a divine energy within us, 
it follows that these results, which we have spoken of as 
fruit, must of necessity follow. Not only is Christianity a 
life in its inner essence ; it is a life which, in its outward form, 
must be lived. “ He that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit” (15: 5). That does not 
mean that the one who thus lives in abiding union with Christ 
has the ability of bringing forth fruit; it means that such 
will of necessity be the case. The divine life within becomes 
at once a living energy, which manifests itself in a God-like 
life. As little can a man be possessed of this divine energy 
without showing it in his conduct, as a tree can have a vigor- 
ous vegetable life in it without showing it in leaves and fruit. 
Of this thought the First Epistle of John is full. “In this 
the children of God are manifest, and the children of the 
devil: whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not his brother” (I. 3: 10). “ Beloved, let 
us love one another: for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God” (I. 4: 7). 
“God is love; and he that abideth in love abideth in God, 
and God abideth in him” (I. 4: 16). “ We know that who- 
soever is begotten of God sinneth not; but he that is begotten 
of God keepeth him, and the evil one toucheth him not” 
(I. 5:18). To John’s mind the thought of eternal life with- 
in a man is so joined with the thought of good deeds in the 
outward conduct, that the one seems unthinkable without 
the other. 

It is at this point that the conception of the new birth in 
the Fourth Gospel finds its reconciliation with the merdvoa of 
the Synoptics. It has been affirmed that the latter is an ethi- 
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eal change, brought about by a man’s own free activity; while 
the former is non-ethical, brought about by an activity from 
without, over which a man has no control. Now, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Johannine conception emphasizes the 
divine side of the process, while the Synoptic emphasizes the 
human. But does not the Synoptic werdvova presuppose a di- 
vine agency in the very challenge with which it is given? 
The reason for the call to repentance is found in the fact that 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 4: 17); and in that 
is found the only guarantee of its possibility. It were utterly 
idle to call upon a man to repent, to turn from sin, if there 
were not at hand a kingdom of righteousness and truth to 
which he can turn, and from which he may derive the help 
and the strength to resist the temptations of the evil one. And 
does not the Johannine new birth thus conceived as the en- 
trance into us of a new, divine, spiritual, and ethical energy, 
imply the same ethical activity which is implied by the 
perdvoia? The only difference is that the Synoptic concep- 
tion approaches the subject from the standpoint of the human 
activity which is involved, while the Johannine approaches 
it from the standpoint of the divine energy by which alone that 
activity becomes possible. 

To say that “ ethical conceptions fall into a secondary place ” 
in the Johannine representation, is to misunderstand both 
Gospel and Epistle entirely. On the contrary, love, with all 
its ethical implications, is as much an inherent quality of 
eternal life, as John conceives it, as it is of God. Love is 
the very evidence that we are begotten of God (I. 4: 7); and 
the fact that a man is begotten of God is the very reason why 
he does not live in sin (I. 3: 9; 5: 18). 

7. Why Called Eternal.—One question remains. Why is 
this life spoken of as eternal? 

It is not because it is thought of as belonging to the future 
state, which we are accustomed to speak of as eternal in dis- 
tinction from our present temporal life. If we had nothing 
but the Synoptic Gospels, we might perhaps so conceive it; 
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for eternal life is there generally, if not always, spoken of in 
connection with the future. When the rich young man came 
to Jesus with his question concerning eternal life he said, 
“Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life” (Mark 10:17). He thought of it as a good, which lay 
in the future, and which he seems to have associated with a 
future state. So after he had turned away sorrowful, and 
after Jesus had spoken to his disciples about the perils of 
wealth which had proved to be the stumbling block in this 
young man’s way, he went on to tell them what they should 
have who had left all to follow him, ending with the state- 
ment, “ And in the world to come eternal life” (10:17). And 
so throughout the Synoptic Gospels eternal life is generally 
used in an eschatological sense. But in the Fourth Gospel 
that is not the case. Here eternal life is usually represented 
as a present possession. “ He that believeth on the Son hath 
eternal life; but he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth upon him ” (3: 36). “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth 
him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judg- 
ment, but hath passed out of death into life” (5: 24). 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth hath eternal 
life... . He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day ” 
(6: 47, 54). Eternal life is now the blessed possession of 
the believer; and the adjective “eternal” must have some 
other meaning than that this life belongs simply to the world 
to come. 

Does it then mean that this life is continuous, never-ending, 
immortal? There are passages, where eternal life is spoken 
of in contrast with perishing in such a way as possibly to sug- 
gest this view. “For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life” (3: 16). “ My sheep hear 
my voice, and I know them, and they follow me: and I give 
unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish, and no 
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man shall snatch them out of the Father’s hand ” (10: 27, 28), 
Does “ perish ” here mean destruction in the sense of annihila- 
tion? If “eternal” in the contrasted phrase means simply 
everlasting, then that might be the case; but it seems better 
to take it as a description of moral destruction, perishing in 
the sense of missing the end of existence. This seems to be- 
come clear, where life and death are placed into contrast, as 
in 5: 24. “ Verily, verily I say unto you, He that heareth 
my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, 
and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of death 
into life.” Death here is the state in which the sinner finds 
himself now. In the Greek it is used with the article, “the 
death,” meaning death which is really such, and hence some- 
thing different from physical dissolution, or even cessation of 
being; and hence life must mean something else than simply 
continuance of being. Life is also used with the article, “ the 
life,” the true life, life which is such indeed; and the empha- 
sis hence is on something else than simple continuance of 
existence. That idea is no doubt there; for eternal life neces- 
sarily implies permanency: but the permanency is not the 
primary conception; it is dependent on what the life itself is. 

What then is that deeper element in the conception of eternal 
life, which gives to it its permanency? The answer is sug- 
gested by the contrast just referred to. Eternal life, in con- 
trast with death, is the life, the true life, the life which is 
really life, because it partakes of the divine, because it is in 
harmony with the divine, because it answers to the divine ideal 
and purpose of life. And for St. John, as for the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the heavenly and the eternal are 
the forms under which the real and the true exist. The con- 
trast between the eternal and the temporal is, indeed, that 
between the permanent and the vanishing; but it is much more 
that between the real and the true, and that which is shadowy 
and unreal. Eternal life hence is the life which is real, true, 
which has in it the power and potency of life. It holds in 


the realm of which time is not a part. 
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IV. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT CONCEPTION OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL Z. BEAM, D.D. 


Is Jehovah Elohim, according to the writers of the Old 
Testament, only the tribal god of Israel over against the tribal 
gods of the Gentiles? or is He above all the only true and 
living God ? 

Do the Old Testament descriptions of Him indicate that 
He is cruel, revengeful, vindictive, and unworthy the love and 
confidence of men ? 

Does the Old Testament teaching consist of the religious 
vagaries of intelligent, but superstitious, teachers, well-mean- 
ing, but unreliable, as spiritual guides? or are we to regard it 
in any sense as a divine revelation, and its writers as men in- 
spired of God to communicate that revelation to men ? 

Will the correct answer to these questions justify us in 
accepting the theories of destructive criticism, which dis- 
credit many of the stories of the Old Testament writers, and 
their ethical standards, and largely overthrow the traditional 
interpretation of those scriptures, and with it all faith in the 
_ moral teaching and predictive character of the Prophets ? 

It is not, of course, pretended, in the short space of a review 
article, to make an exhaustive investigation, or to furnish a 
complete answer to these questions. They are placed at the 
head of this article to indicate the line of thought which it is 
proposed to follow. 

The writer has been led to this line of investigation by 
reading some startling statements, made in the interest of 
destructive criticism, and arrived at by scientific inference, 
which seem to him to be untenable, and not warranted by the 
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facts. It is very possible and very easy for a critic, or a 
dogmatic scientist, to draw erroneous inferences from ascer- 
tained facts, which the facts may not justify. The history 
of science itself furnishes innumerable instances, where such 
inferences, upon further investigation, turned out to be false 
and grossly misleading. This appears to the writer to be 
the case in regard to the statements just referred to, and, if so, 
they are likely to do more harm than good. And hence he 
was impelled to make an inquiry concerning the teaching of 
the Old Testament, on the nature and character of the God 
of Israel, and, also, incidentally, on the credibility and trust- 
worthiness of the writers as ethical leaders and spiritual 
guides. This, of course, will involve the question of their 
divine inspiration, as agents through whom God has revealed 
Himself. 

If Jehovah, or Jahveh, is found to be only a tribal god 
over against, and on an equality with, the gods of the nations, 
and is swayed by the same passions and prejudices which 
characterize them and their worshipers, and if the teaching 
of the Prophets is nothing more than a call to Israel to be 
loyal to Jehovah, as over against other local and tribal deities; 
and if the so-called predictions of these Prophets are only 
records of past events, or at best tolerably good guesses con- 
cerning the future and a coming Messiah, then, as far as we 
ean see, Christianity rests on a’ shaky foundation, and is 
destined, through some moral cataclysm, to suffer a disastrous 
overthrow. 

I. Is then Jehovah or Elohim only a local or tribal god 
in the estimation of the writers of the Hebrew scriptures? 
No doubt the masses of the Hebrew pepole regarded Him in 
that light, or they could not so easily have been seduced to 
the worship of Baal, and other heathen gods. But did the 
writers and Prophets of the Old Testament so regard Him ? 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth” 
(Gen. 1: 1). Here is a simple, unadorned statement, made 
by an ancient writer, who thus accounts for the existence, 
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we may say, of the universe, as implied by the phrase, 
“heavens and earth.” Let us admit that we do not. know 
the name of the writer, when he wrote, or whence he obtained 
his information. Whether it was a tradition from an earlier 
age, a popular saying floating about among his tribal relations ; 
or whether it came to him through a dream, or by a vision, or 
by a direct revelation from God, we are unable to decide. But 
after stating his general proposition, he proceeds to specify 
the order of creation, describing its void and darkness, or 
chaos, and declaring that the Spirit of God brooded upon the 
face of the deep, and brought out of it the beautiful cosmos, 
and illuminated it by the creation of light, dividing the light 
from the darkness, and giving us the order of day and night. 
After this the specific work of creation goes forward for six 
consecutive days or periods, during which all living beings, 
from the lowest protozoa, up through all grades to man, who 
is the summit and crown of the terrestrial world, are made 
to appear and take their places, both in seas and upon the 
land. On the fourth day sun, moon and stars, were made 
and set in the firmament for light-bearers to the inhabitants 
of the earth, dividing the light from the darkness, and measur- 
ing the periods of the seasons, and of day and night, doubtless, 
for the convenience and happiness of man. We are not con- 
cerned now whether this ancient chronicler is in perfect har- 
mony with geology or not. We believe, in a general way, 
that his order of creation is correct, though, in some details, 
he may differ from the scientific accuracy of the geologist. 
Can any one read this sublime epic of creation, as recorded 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and lightly toss it aside as the 
empty vaporing of a dreamer, or as one who wrote for the 
purpose of advertising his petty tribal god as a wonder-worker 
or conjurer? To our way of thinking, attributing such a 
drivelling conception of Elohim to such a writer, requires a 
stretch of imagination scarcely creditable to a sober scien- 
tifie mind, accustomed to deal in solid and substantial reali- 
ties. On the contrary, Elohim appears, in His sublime 
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majesty, as the great all-wise and all-glorious God of the uni- 
verse, who has revealed His power and greatness in the unique 
and all comprehensive work of creation. And, while there 
is beauty and grandeur in geology, which every appreciative 
student must see and admire, yet a scientific analysis of the 
rocks and clay beneath our feet is not necessary to reveal the 
true God to any man can read the book of Genesis with 
a mind in sympathy with the idea of a divine revelation. 
Hence wisely thinking men are not quite ready to relinquish 
the God of Genesis for the god of science. 

Again, consider the second account of creation by the same, 
or another hand, if you choose, and you will be shut up to a 
similar conclusion. There, Jehovah Elohim made the earth 
and heaven, ete. (Gen. 2: 4), and is declared to be the Author 
of creation. Then follow the “stories” of the planting of 
the garden of Eden, the creation of the woman for a helpmate 
for the man, the laying down of the law for their government, 
the temptation by the serpent, the apostacy, and expulsion 
from Eden, together with the revelation of a ray of hope for 
fallen man, in the promise of the serpent-bruiser; all which 
indicate that Jehovah God, the Creator of all existence, as- 
sumes the attitude of the Lawgiver and arbiter of the destiny 
of men, and of the old serpent himself: and thus He appears, 
not only as a great and mighty power, but as a personal Being 
of the highest conceivable order, who is interested in the 
welfare and happiness of His intelligent creatures. So much 
seems to be clearly implied, if not explicitly and circumstan- 
tially declared, by the writer of this second creation story. 
Is there anything here to indicate that the writer conceived 
of Jehovah Elohim as only the local and tribal god of Israel ? 
Or do not his clear, simple, and unadorned statements mark 
him out as an honest believer in the One Glorious God of 
the universe, the Mighty and Self-existent, personal and moral 
source of all authority, who, as their Lawgiver and Judge, 
holds men responsible to Himself? 

Where this writer obtained this knowledge of God, or how 
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it was communicated to him, is a mystery which we are 
incompetent to solve, except on the theory that God Himself 
revealed it to him, and inspired him, in some way, to record 
it for the benefit of future generations. The momentousness 
of the theme, the simplicity of the style, and the naive as- 
surance of the writer, combined with his unaffected confi- 
dence in the truth of his narration, seem to us to raise him 
above criticism, and to defy the wisdom of men who affect to 
believe nothing which they cannot verify by scientific demon- 
stration. And besides, the story reveals a Being whose per- 
sonality transcends all material conceptions of deity, and yet 
is immanent in His world for its support, and moral elevation, 
and, at the same time, to communicate Himself to His intelli- 
gent creatures, through personal spiritual revelation. 

These, and the succeeding stories in Genesis, may seem in- 
credible to men whose faith rests solely on such verification 
as is afforded by scientific tests. But it should be remembered 
that these men subordinate faith to reason, and so take the 
position of the rationalism of the eighteenth century, which 
has long since been exploded in the land of its birth. And, 
we may add, that universal experience proves, that the vast 
majority of mankind depend, for their knowledge even of 
material things, on the dicta of others, and much more so of 
spiritual things. 

Here let us be understood; we do not deny the value of 
science or criticism. Both are legitimate, and have a noble 
work to perform. But in some hands they are misused, ap- 
parently, for the purpose of discrediting the faith in the word 
of God, as revealed in holy scripture, and so are perverted 
from their legitimate uses. Thus the critic, wise above what 
is written, professes to discover, in the Old Testament, that 
the Hebrew writers regarded Jehovah as one among many 
local and tribal gods, and so perverts his science, or the 
teaching of those writers, or else he misses, or fails to appre- 
hend, one of the most obvious purposes of their work. We 
have utterly failed to find a passage expressive of so mean 
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a conception of Jehdvah. On the contrary, all the supposed 
writings of Moses, by whomsoever written, regard and treat 
Him as the Supreme, Self-existent, and transcendent God, glori- 
ous in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders, and withal, 
long suffering and merciful, but who will not clear the guilty. 
As such He appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He 
called Abraham out from his heathen tribe to become the 
father of a great people (Gen. 12). Here He called Himself, 
in great condescension, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
not for their sakes, but that He might make of their descen- 
dents a great nation, which should be a blessing to all man- 
kind. From them was to come the salvation of the world. 
As Jesus puts it, “ Salvation is of the Jews”. And this sub- 
lime conception of Jehovah pervades the writings of Moses, 
and all the Prophets of the Old Testament. Accordingly 
when Jehovah is said to have called Moses to deliver His 
people out of Egypt, though He called Himself the God of 
the Hebrews, yet He made Himself known by the phrase, 
“T am that I am,” “saying, say unto the children of Israel, 
I am hath sent me unto you” (Exod. 3: 14), which describes 
Him as the Self-existent One, and not as a petty local god 
of an insignificant tribe. On the contrary when He speaks 
of the gods of other peoples, He denominates them gods of 
“silver and gold ” (Exod. 20: 23), in contrast with Himself 
as the living and true God. And so throughout the Pente- 
teuch, the gods of the Gentiles are regarded not as personal 
rivals of Jehovah, but as figments of the imagination, or as 
personifications of material things, and natural powers, which 
the heathen are known to have deified and worshiped. 
Elohim means God in a general or universal sense: Jehovah, 
the Self-existent One is the Covenant God of Israel. Hence 
“ Jehovah Elohim” indicates that Israel’s Covenant God is 
the God of the whole creation, besides whom there is no other. 
This God covenanted to make Israel His peculiar people, 
among the nations of the earth, not for their own sake only, 
but to make them the depository of salvation for the whole 
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world. This conception comes out with equal clearness and 
fulness, in the Messianic Psalms, and in all the Prophets. 

Other names of God also occur, which seem to indicate 
the same universal conception of Him; as El Elion, “ the 
Supreme, or Highest,” Hl Shadaz, “ the Omnipotent,” Elohim 
Zebaoth, “God of Hosts.” This last is perhaps the most 
universal designation of Jehovah. Thus the angels are the 
“host of heaven ” (1 Kings, 22:19—). The “sun, moon, and 
stars” are denominated the “ host of heaven” (Deut. 4: 19), 
and finally we may include in this phrase the whole material 
creation, as the “heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them” (Gen. 2: 1). There are other names 
designating Jehovah, such as Jah, Elah, etc., but as they are 
modifications of those already defined we need not undertake 
to define them here. We need most to concern ourselves with 
Jehovah the God of Israel, and Elohim, the God of the 
whole creation, and when we consider fairly the relation of 
these two names to each other, and to the local gods of the 
Gentiles, as used in the Old Testament, it seems to us that 
Jehovah is represented, not merely as a tribal god, as has so 
often been asserted, but as the only true God. 

If we carefully study the eighteenth chapter of First Kings, 
which, we are wisely informed, by some critics, shows Elijah as 
vindicating a petty tribal god, it will appear that his whole real 
aim was to prove that Jehovah (his God, if you please), was 
the true God. His mockery of Baal, in verse 27, very clearly 
indicates that he regarded that so-called deity as an empty 
name, as an idol, which could neither hear nor answer prayer. 
And the trial, which he proposed and carried out, just as 
clearly proves that he looked upon Jehovah as the only God. 
And so he convinced the people, temporarily, who unanimously 
answered his bold challenge with the declaration, “ Jehovah, 
He is God; Jehovah, He is God.” And his execution of the 
priests of Baal was but the legal punishment which they 
deserved as apostates and murderers. It seems strange, there- 
fore, to be told that Elijah was here setting up a mere tribal 
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god against another tribal god, in a fit of unseemly anger, 
when, in reality, his love of the true God impelled him to 
take this effectual method of winning back the people of 
Israel from the demoralizing and degrading worship, which 
required human sacrifices, to the worship of the living and 
true God, who could hear and answer prayer. And in this 
transaction he convinced the people of Jehovah’s right to their 
allegiance and obedience. 

In the Psalms we find a similar conception of Jehovah, to 
whom all the nations are held accountable. The second Psalm, 
and the nineteenth and the twenty-fourth, and many others, 
seem to harmonize with the one great purpose, to hold up the 
God of Israel, as God of gods and Kings of kings. It is 
true they pray for vengeance on their enemies, because they 
are the enemies of God, and not because of a cruel and vindic- 
tive spirit. 

And again, all the Prophets sought, and praised, and wor- 
shiped Jehovah, and exerted all their persuasive powers to 
hold the people of Israel in allegiance to Him, not merely as 
one among many gods, but as the only God, the living and 
true God, to whom all men owe their existence and their 
highest reverence. As illustrations, we can only refer to a 
few passages, any of which, however, will demonstrate the 
Prophets’ attitude on this all important theme. The fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah furnishes a conclusive evidence on this point, 
where the greatness, and supreme majesty of Jehovah are con- 
trasted with the hand-made images which the heathen made 
objects of worship. The tenth chapter of Jeremiah is another 
illustration to the point, where the Prophet describes the idols 
of the nations as made by skillful men, and then adds, “ But 
Jehovah is the true God: He is the living God, and an ever- 
lasting King.” . . . “ The gods that have not made the heavens 
and the earth, these shall perish from the earth, and from 
under the heavens.” 

“He hath made the earth by His power, He hath estab- 
lished the world by His wisdom, and by His understanding 
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hath He stretched out the heavens, etc.” (Jer. 10: 10, 12, et 
seq.). It is easy here to see that Jeremiah makes a world- 
wide difference between Jehovah and the so-called god of the 
nations, and specifically declares Him to be the only true God. 

Again, the whole prophecy of Ezekiel, one of the prophets 
of the Captivity, seems to assume the supreme glory and great- 
ness of his God, when he describes the wonderful manner of 
His appearance and the universal character of His rule (Ezek. 
1 and 2). He denounces the wickedness and idolatry of 
Judah and Israel, and also assumes Jehovah’s jurisdiction 
over all the nations, and declares His purpose to restore His 
people, after having chastised them for their sins, and then to 
punish the nations for their cruelty to His people. Ezekiel, 
indeed, calls Him the God of Israel, but can his descriptions 
of Jehovah apply in any sense to any god less than the supreme 
and true God of heaven and earth ? 

In the book of Daniel we find the God of the Hebrews 
acknowledged by Nebuchadnezzar the king of the Chaldeans, 
as “ the King of heaven, for all His works are truth, and His 
ways justice” (Dan. 4: 37). And Daniel, after showing 
Belshazzar how Nebuchadnezzar learned to “ know that the 
Most High God ruleth in the kingdom of men, and that He 
setteth up over it whomsoever He will,” goes on to say, “ And 
thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thy heart, though 
thou knowest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven, and they have brought the vessels of His 
house before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy wives and thy 
concubines, have drunk wine from them, and thou hast praised 
the gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, 
which see not, nor hear, nor know; and the God in whom thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified. 
Then was the part of the hand sent from before Him, ete.’’ 
(Dan. 5: 21-24). And again, Darius is made to say, “I 
make a decree, that in all the dominion of my kingdom men 
tremble and fear before the God of Daniel; for He is the 
living God, etc.” (Dan. 6: 26—). We need only add that 
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the rest of the Prophets are equally explicit, and, with one 
voice, they proclaim Jehovah, as the only true and living God, 
to whom, not only Israel and Judah, but all the nations of 
the earth owe their existence and allegiance; while on the 
contrary they characterize the so-called tribal gods of the 
nations as idols, whose worship is vanity, and apostacy, from 
the God of heaven and earth. Accordingly we are at a loss 
to know how intelligent readers of the Old Testament can 
attribute to the writers of its several books, the idea that their 
God is only a local and tribal god, like the so-called gods of the 
Gentiles. 

II. Is this God, or Jehovah, the God of the Old Testament, 
different in moral character from Him whom we worship as 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? Do the Old 
Testament writers justify us in ascribing to Him, deeds of 
cruelty, violence, and revenge? Are the judgments and penal- 
ties inflicted on man to be regarded as evidences of such attri- 
butes ? 

In replying to these questions, it will not do to judge the 
doings of that age by the criterions of the present day. Every 
age is to be considered and judged by its own moral standards; 
and the acts of God, in any age, towards men, must be viewed 
according to the ethical standards of that period, and not to 
those of another. Any one at all familiar with the early ages 
of human history, knows that human life was held in light 
esteem, and to take one’s life was by no means exactly the 
same in criminality as it is in our day. We cannot, in fact, 
apply our Christian laws of ethics to the moral quality of deeds 
committed by, and among, the heathen of the present age. 
Still, under the so-called laws of Moses, life was regarded of 
far greater importance than it was under the laws of con- 
temporary peoples. And so we may say that the criminal 
laws of Israel were mild in the comparison. And God dealt 
with men in the only way possible, in their circumstances, to 
accomplish His benevolent purposes. 

And again, we may reply, that Jehovah, even amid the 
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thunders of Sinai, is described with all the lovely attributes 
which we admire, such as goodness, faithfulness, long-suffering, 
tenderness and love. He is one who loves and pities His chil- 
dren, rewards their obedience, chastises their disobedience, 
and makes all things turn out for the advantage of His people. 
Even His fearful judgments are inflicted to lead them to re- 
pentance, and only then, when they were sinful beyond re- 
demption in any other way ; or when they were, in fact, beyond 
redemption altogether. So He proclaims Himself, “ Jehovah, 
Jehovah, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
abundant in loving kindness and truth; keeping loving-kind- 
ness for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgressions and 
sin; and that will by no means clear the guilty, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the chil- 
dren’s children, and upon the third and upon the fourth gene- 
ration (Exod. 34: 6, 7). Here both sides of Jehovah’s char- 
‘acter are fully and accurately described. Is He therefore 
cruel because He punishes the wicked? If so, what is to be 
said of the god of evolution (if such a being exists), who has 
set all living beings at war, in an irrepressible conflict, in the 
fierce struggle for existence, through which the weakest must 
perish, in order that the strongest or fittest may survive? In 
the latter instance the innocent and helpless are the suffers. 
Is such a god less cruel than Jehovah, who punishes guilty men 
according to their deserts? Is He to be charged with cruelty 
without regard to justice, or righteousness? These attributes 
are as necessary to the perfection of the divine character as the 
more gentle ones. And therefore the vengeance of divine judg- 
ment is to be regarded rather as vindicative than vindictive, and 
as an act of justice to the guilty. Hence when we are tempted 
to ascribe His acts of iudgment to cruelty, it is well to re- 
member that ar. all-merciful God must also be just; and He 
is not to be governed, in his acts toward the guilty, by any 
goody-goody sympathy, or moved to pity to such a degree as 
to sacrifice His justice. 
34 
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The God and Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ 
as characterized in the New Testament, is no more merciful 
than Jehovah. Jesus Himself, with all His meekness and love, 
denounced the most fearful judgments on His enemies. Wit- 
ness the woes against the cities where most of His mighty works 
were done. Jesus declares that it shall be more tolerable, in | 
the day of judgment, for Sodom and Gomorrah, than for them. 
And he further announces that it shall be worse for Caper- 
naum and Chorazin, than for Ninevah, Tyre, and Sidon. 
Then again, call to mind the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
of the Jewish nation, because of their unbelief and rejection 
of Himself; and, add to this the eternal punishment of the 
wicked, “‘ These shall go away into eternal punishment, etc.” 
(Matt. 25: 46). And in a similar strain the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews declares, without any apparent quali- 
fication, “ Our God is a consuming fire” (Heb. 12: 29). 
And this coincides with St. Paul where he writes, “ God 
will recompense affliction at the revelation of the Lord Jesus 
from heaven with the angels of His power in flaming fire, 
rendering vengeance to them that know not God, and to them 
that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus; who shall suffer 
punishment, even eternal destruction from the face of the 
Lord, and from the glory of His might, when He shall come 
to be glorified in His saints, and to be marvelled at in all 
them that believe (because our testimony unto you was be- 
lieved) in that day” (2. Thes. 1: 6-10). 

These few passages are quoted at random from a long list 
of similar threatenings, recorded in the New Testament, to 
show that the God of our Lord Jesus is not different from the 
God of Moses and the Old Testament Prophets. 

If, therefore, any one rejects the Old Testament because 
of the “ cruel and revengeful ” character attributed to Jehovalk 
by its writers, there is no reason why he should not reject 
Jesus and the God of the New Testament for a similar reason. 
But from the standpoint of the present writer, in either case 
the judgments declared, are but the meting out of a just 
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recompense of reward, by a most merciful, long-suffering, and 
righteous God, to those who wilfully reject all the overtures 
of His infinite mercy. 

It seems clear to us, then, that the stories of the Old Testa- 
ment are as credible as those of the New Testament, that the 
God of the one is the God of the other, and that the attributes, 
of mercy and of justice, belong to both alike, as necessary to 
a true divine Being. The writers of the Old Testament, in- 
spired of God for the purpose, laid the foundation, preparing 
the way for the coming of Christ. And, after His coming, 
the writers of the New Testament, inspired by the same God, 
built the super-structure of Christianity upon the foundation 
of the Prophets, as these were fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 

To this it is proper to add, that Jesus Himself did not 
hesitate to endorse, without criticism, both Moses, and the 
Psalms, and the Prophets, often quoting from their writings, 
in proof of His Messiahship, and of the truth which He taught. 
At Nazareth, for example, He read from the Prophecy of 
Isaiah (61: 1 et seq.) “ The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is 
upon me; because Jehovah hath annointed me to preach good 
tidings to the meek etc.,” and immediately interpreted the 
passage, saying “To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled 
in your ears, ete.” (Luke 4: 18-21). Again He said, in 
another connection, “ If ye believed Moses ye would believe 
me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words?’ (John 5: 46-47). Again, 
“Ye search the scriptures, because ye think that in them ye 
have eternal life; and these are they which bear witness of 
me” (John 5: 39). “ If they hear not Moses and the Proph- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the 
dead ” (Luke 16: 31). “ And as were the days of Noah, so 
shall be the coming of the Son of man, ete.” (Matt. 24: 37- 
39). “And there shall no sign be given to it but the sign 
of Jonah the Prophet; for as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, etc.” 
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(Matt. 12: 39-41. Confer Luke 11: 29-32). Such are 
a few samples of the testimony of Jesus, which might be 
indefinitely multiplied. And, strange as it may appear, He 
seems to accept even the story of Jonah and the whale. Now 
if Jesus knew these stories to be false, He was a deceiver. If 
they are false and He did not know it, then He was deceived, 
in either case our faith in Him could not be maintained. But 
His frequent reference to Moses, and the Prophets, and the 
Psalms, using them in proof of His Messiahship, and of His 
divine mission, furnishes conclusive evidence of His faith in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. If now we consider, for a 
moment the elevated ethical character of Jesus and His mani- 
fest wisdom, it is inconceivable that he could deceive, or be 
deceived. And besides all this, He never attempted to prove 
anything scientifically, but taught as having authority, and 
appealed only to the Old Testament Scriptures, and the evi- 
dence of His own works, as sufficient for His purpose. Nor 
did He command His disciples to demonstrate what they were 
to teach. They were sent to proclaim the good tidings, not 
to analyze it scientifically, or to demonstrate it logically, but 
simply to proclaim the Gospel, and to demand faith in it, 
as the subjective means of appropriating salvation. The 
effect on the hearers was to be left to God whose Holy Spirit 
was given to work faith in their hearts by the preaching of 
the Gospel, and confirm it by the administration of the sacra- 
ments. Faith, wrought by the Spirit of God, is independent 
of logical ratiocination, or scientific verification. And St. 
Paul worked on this principle in Corinth and Athens, not- 
withstanding he was met by philosophers and scientists, who 
mocked at the absurdity of the resurrection, and resisted the 
simplicity of the Gospel, with the pride of learning. Science 
and philosophy are, doubtless, legitimate studies for the 
learned Christian, but neither is necessary for salvation, where 
faith alone is the means of personal appropriation. (See 
Mark 16: 16; John 8: 24; John 20: 29.) 

Faith, therefore, rests on authority, not on scientific or 
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logical verification. Otherwise the great majority of men 
would be left in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity, 
and would perish in utter darkness, notwithstanding the light 
of the Gospel shines around them in the effulgence of its 
mid-day brightness. In fact the majority depend on au- 
thority for the greater part of their knowledge, even of things 
terrestrial and material. What do we know of the motions 
of the sun, moon and stars? What proportion of mankind 
can demonstrate the diurnal revolution of the earth on its 
axis? or its annual circuit around the sun? or the moon’s 
monthly journey about the earth? We know these things 
because somebody says they are true. The same is true of 
our knowledge of other scientific discoveries. Who, for in- 
stance, can give the history of the formation of the strata of 
the earth, except as he learns it from the dicta of geologists, 
who alone are capable of recording it for the benefit of the 
unlearned and ignorant ? 

How much more, then, are we all dependent on authority 
for our knowledge of divine things, which can not be dis- 
covered by human reason, and are therefore subjects for di- 
vine revelation? We can not, therefore, accept the theories 
of destructive criticism, as to the incredibility of the stories 
of the Old Testament writers. Nor can we believe, when it 
comes to years of discretion, as happily in many instances 
it has done, that science will contradict the Old Testament 
writers, or deny the predictive character of the Prophets, or 
reject the Messiahship of Jesus, as alas! in too many instances, 
it seems prone to do. 

The Old Testament has weathered many storms of destruc- 
tive criticism, and rationalistic scepticism, but it still stands 
as God’s witness to divine revelation. And it, doubtless, will 
stand, as God’s Message to dying men, long after the dogma- 
tism of its critics, and the scepticism of scientists, have been 


forgotten, or remembered only, as “ relics of a by-gone age.” 
CARROLLTON, OHIO. 











V. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS W. DICKERT, A.M. 


We are living in the best age of the world’s history. How 
thankful we ought to be that we have been permitted to enter 
the twentieth century, which gives every indication of be- 
coming the most remarkable century of all ages. The stream 
of history coming down through the centuries, ever deepening, 
ever widening, has brought to us its garnered treasures, its 
complex life, its unsolved problems, its imperative duties, 
its untold possibilities; and, as it sweeps on before our gaze, 
it fascinates us and draws us spell-bound with it into the 
future, as we seem to hear God instructing some great leader, 
“ Speak to my children, that they go forward.” 

Christianity has been the motive power and the molding 
spirit of the nineteen centuries that have passed. As “ the 
life of God in the soul of man” it will continue to wield an 
influence for the highest good until the truth is known which 
makes men free; until the many things which Jesus desires 
to reveal shall find minds and hearts that have the capacity to 
receive them; until the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man shall be universally realized; until the kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His 
Christ; until every knee shall bow and every tongue give 
praise to God. ; 

The essential characteristics of this Christianity it is my 
purpose to present in this paper. That the stream of Christi- 
anity has flowed on in unbroken continuity from the days of 
Christ’s earthly life to the present moment there is no doubt, 
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but that this stream has been ever changing as it passed from 
century to century is just as evident. We may say that the 
essence and life have been the same from the beginning until 
now, but the form of expression has changed from time to 
time; just as in the flow of a river the same water practically 
reaches the ocean that bubbled from the springs at its source, 
but the form of the river has been ever changing as it flowed 
through miles and miles of landscape, adapting itself to its 
surroundings and helping to conform its surroundings to itself. 

While the Christianity of apostolic times was characterized 
by a marked simplicity, we cannot but believe that the germ of 
all later development must have been inherent in it. It can- 
not be hoped, even if it should be desired, that we shall ever 
get back to apostolic simplicity, for the centuries which have 
passed since then have contributed their influence and thought 
to the original store so as to make twentieth century Christi- 
anity, if not as simple as that of the first century, yet fuller 
and richer in every respect. The Spirit of God has been at work 
through the centuries, and to say that His work has been fruit- 
less would be to cast reflection upon His divine power and in- 
fluence. Those who believe in the evolution or development 
of religion must necessarily believe that the latest product of 
the Spirit’s teaching and guidance is the best, and that twenti- 
eth century Christianity is superior to the Christianity of the 
first century. 

It has been said that nineteenth century Christianity was 
critical, analytical, destructive; and that twentieth century 
Christianity will be more reverent, synthetic, constructive. 
While this contrast of the characteristics of these two centuries 
is in the main correct, it is misleading if we do not bear in 
mind that these somewhat antagonistic movements have been 
active in more centuries than these last two. I believe that 
reconstruction in theology will characterize the twentieth cen- 
tury as distinctly as criticism did the nineteenth, and this will 
be very comforting to many souls who, under the stress of the 
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theological disturbances of the past generation, felt their moor- 
ings giving way. 

In speaking of the essential characteristics of twentieth cen- 
tury Christianity, I shall endeavor as briefly and as clearly 
as possible to set forth what to my mind are the features which 
must distinguish the Christianity of this century. 

1. It must be Scriptural.—It must be an expression of the 
teaching of the Bible, especially of the teaching of Jesus. It 
must be based on the teaching of Jesus and that of the apostles, 
in so far as they are in harmony with Him. It must be 
neither Pauline nor Petrine, Johannean nor Jacobean, but 
Christian. The whole Bible must be studied and interpreted 
in the light of Christ and His teaching, and only that which 
is distinctively Christian may enter into and characterize mod- 
ern Christianity. One of the causes of divisions in the Chris- 
tian Church has been the emphasis of one phase of scriptural 
teaching as over against another. Some scriptural ideas have 
been laid hold of and unduly developed and emphasized, while 
others, just as important and essential, have been rejected or 
minimized. It takes a master mind to harmonize all the 
teachings of the Bible, but where the mind of the Master is 
followed there cannot help but be unity and harmony. 

The doctrine of “ justification by faith” is scriptural and 
it is important, but it may be carried to extremes to the detri- 
ment of a comprehensive grasp of true Christianity. “ Faith 
apart from works is dead” is also scriptural and must be 
taken into account in the formulation of a true theory of 
Christianity. 

We hear a great deal about Augustinian, Calvinistic, Lu- 
theran, Melanchthonian, Ritschlian, Unitarian, and other 
theologies. There can be but one absolutely true theology— 
and here I must use the word absolute in a somewhat relative 
sense, in view of the tentativeness of theology—that which com- 
bines the truth of all these systems, which in themselves are but 
partial, fragmentary, or distorted views of the grand truth as 
it is in Christ Jesus. 
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To my mind twentieth century Christianity is a nearer ap- 
proach to the absolute truth than that of any preceding century 
since the apostolic age. While the denominational names are 
retained and will be indefinitely perpetuated, they are merely 
the dress of the body which contains the spirit and life of the 
Christ; and the nearer the denominations get to Christ, the 
nearer they approach one another. It is more true now than 
ever before that in essentials the Christianity of to-day is a 
unit. There are differences of opinion; there are old and new 
schools ; there are radicalists and conservatists ; there are ration- 
alists and emotionalists; but the spirit of the Master pervades 
them all and makes them essentially one on the fundamentals 
of Christian doctrine and life. 

We must have an unfaltering faith in the historical revela- 
tion of God, but we must neither practice bibliolatry nor abuse 
the Scriptures by perverting them to prove our own pet theories 
or to prop up our own narrow and bigoted doctrines. The 
Bible has been fearfully abused in the past, and even to-day 
many preachers and Bible teachers are making it say what it 
never was meant to say, are wresting texts from their proper 
connections in order to signify what they were never intended 
to signify. We must give true weight to biblical statements, 
but we must never give undue weight to them. 

Biblical criticism has done a great deal to emancipate the 
Bible from the bondage in which it has too long been held, and, 
as Dr. Henry Churchill King says, it “has made the Bible 
much more personal by bringing out into clear light the per- 
sonal relation of the personal God through persons.” The 
dogma of an infallible Bible, behind which the Reformers took 
refuge to combat the Roman dogma of an infallible Church, 
took a strong hold upon Protestantism, which will not be 
readily relinquished. But this was an abuse of the Bible— 
claiming for it what it does not claim for itself—and the 
fallacy of it is becoming more and more recognized. The 
opponents to the new movement in theology raise the cry that 
the Bible is being taken away, but the reverse is the case. The 
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Bible is being brought back, is coming to its own, is being 
more generally read and studied, believed in, and practiced 
than ever before. No less a person than Dr. Lyman Abbott 
says: “ No theology can be true which takes the Bible out of 
human life, weakens its sacred authority, makes it less valu- 
able as an inspiration and a guide, reduces it to the common- 
places of the world’s thought, and degrades it and deprives it 
of its life-giving power.” 

The Christianity of to-day honors the Bible as it never was 
honored before in making it a reasonable book, a helpful book, 
a priceless book. I believe that the Christianity of the future 
will have a better conception of the Bible and will make fuller 
and more practical use of it than has any age in the past, for 
as Dean Church says, “I have no doubt that we have not yet 
reached the true and complete method of Scripture exegesis, 
and that a great deal remains to be done by sober and rever- 
ential inquiry, in distinguishing between its definite and pre- 
cise language and its vague or incidental or unqualified 
language.” 

2. It must be Historical.—By this I mean that it must be 
true to the past, the present, and the future. There are those 
who would do violence to Christianity by seeking to impose 
upon this age, or endeavoring to perpetuate in it, a Christi- 
anity that has become obsolete. This effort has caused much 
more trouble than all the new ideas which have been promul- 
gated, and new theology has had to bear much of the blame 
which legitimately belongs to the unhistorical effort to con- 
fine truth within forms which it has outgrown. What is 
styled “‘ new theology ” is only an effort to be true to the age 
in which we live, to give to truth forms of expression adequate 
to its life and spirit. 

Twentieth century Christianity must be true to the past 
in acknowledging that in the past lies its origin, and from the 
past it has derived its life and its inspiration. To be true 
to the past does not mean to live in the past. There are those 
who are always turning toward the past, finding in it “ the 
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golden age,” for which they long, instead of hopefully looking " 
to the future as holding in store the most precious things 
God has yet to give His children. 

These worshipers of the past, we might properly call them 
ancestor-worshipers, are alarmed at every restatement of truth 
in a new form, and they style as dangerous every attempt to 
get a clearer and fuller vision of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. It may be well to cry, “ Back to Christ!” but I 
think it would be far better to ery, “ Forward with Christ! ” 
With the progress of more than eighteen centuries behind us 
we ought to be able to speak more adequately about Christ 
than could any previous age of Christianity. We ought not to 
be content to speak precisely as they spoke in the beginning, 
but as Dr. King so aptly says, “ We would much better try 
to speak as we believe they would speak now.” Those who 
are so alarmed by the progress of modern religious thought, 
and who would seek refuge in the past, do not seem to be 
aware that “a purpose runs through the whole history of 
Christian thought,” despite the apparent confusion which 
is to them its predominant characteristic, nor do they seem to 
know that what is styled “the new theology” is based on a 
theology which is more ancient than the mediaeval beliefs 
which have too long held sway in the realms of religious 
thought. Dr. A. V. G. Allen points out this fact in his “‘ Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought,” when he says: “ The tenden- 
cies of what we call modern religious thought have been re- 
producing the outlines of an elder theology, while we have 
been unconscious even of its existence. There is hardly a 
point on which there is to-day a disposition to diverge from 
the traditional theology, which has not been anticipated by 
the Greek fathers.” In another connection he says, “ Were 
the present movement in theological thought emphatically new, 
had it never found substantial utterance in all these ages of 
Christian history, we might well be inclined to suspect that 
it had no foundation in the nature of man.” 

If I were to reproduce here the theological views of Clement 
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* of Alexandria, for instance, those who are not familiar with 
his teachings might infer that I was quoting from one of the 
modern theologians, so truly did he anticipate what is now 
called “ the new theology.” His views on the Scriptures, on 
inspiration, on the resurrection, on the second coming of 
Christ, and on the larger hope of universal salvation, sound 
very modern. 

Dr. Allen has this to say concerning the period which was 
begun by Clement, “ The Christian thinkers in Alexandria, 
at that favored moment in the history of thought, gave the 
outlines of a theology which for spirituality and catholicity 
could never be rivaled or even appreciated at its true value, 
till, in an age like our own, the same conditions which made 
its first appearance possible, should make its reproduction a 
necessity.” To be true to the past does not mean a mechan- 
ical reproduction of past thought or a literal adherance to 
the forms in which it was expressed, but it means a recogni- 
tion of the true worth of past achievements, a perpetuation of 
that which is of permanent value and essential to the life of 
Christianity, and a moving forward to greater achievements 
and fuller expression in the future, so that “as we survey 
our inheritance in the past,” we find ourselves “ unrolling 
what to the Fathers of the ancient church was a future hidden 
from their eyes.” 

Twentieth century Christianity must also be true to the 
present. It must measure up to the opportunities of the 
wonderful age in which we live. It must not lag behind the 
great movements of our day, but must keep pace with them, 
iay hold of them, and transform them into what they ought 
to be. There are times when it seems as though Christianity 
had lost its power, when it apparently stands helplessly by as 
the stream of commercialism, worldliness and irreligion rushes 
madly on, but this is due to its advocates and not to any in- 
herent weakness. Christianity has more power to-day than 
it ever had, it is better intellectually, morally and spiritually 
than that of any other century. It is only when its advocates 
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are fascinated by the spirit of the age to such an extent as to 
fear to assert the tenets of Christianity in their divine power 
that it seems to lose its control over the life of the world. But 
let us be thankful that this century has ushered in a revival 
of righteousness and honesty and purity such as has not been 
seen since Reformation days. The commercial leaders have 
fallen in disgrace from their lofty pedestals, the political 
bosses have been and are being dethroned, graft and corrup- 
tion are being exposed, the difficulties between nations are 
being settled by arbitration, the brotherhood of man is being 
more generally recognized. All these are evidences that 
Christianity is true to the present and is making its influence 
consciously or unconsciously felt on all sides. 

We as the advocates of Christianity must proclaim its 
tenets fearlessly, and must endeavor to lead men up to its 
standards, not lower its standards to accommodate the time- 
serving spirit of the age. If there ever was a time in the 
world’s history when great prophets, great moral heroes, great 
religious leaders, were needed, now is the time. Christianity 
has under providential guidance and direction assumed a form 
that will appeal to all men. The Christianity of to-day, be- 
cause of its reasonableness, will not drive men to skepticism 
and infidelity as did the Christianity of a few generations 
ago, but it will draw unto itself all sincere inquirers after 
truth and all earnest seekers of spiritual rest and peace. 

Christianity can have the world to-day if it will. The 
more worldly it becomes the less power will it have over the 
world. The more strongly it will assert its inherent power 
in all its purity the more easily will it win the world from 
sin and suffering and sorrow. It has a balm for every wound, 
a comfort for every sorrow, rest for every weary soul, and 
salvation for every sinner. These it must offer in love and 
the world will come to it for help. It must mold the thought, 
purify the life, sanctify the labor and business, and control 
the power of this day and generation; then will it be true to 
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the present and will be able to transform men into greater 
likeness to the Christ. 

To the future twentieth century Christianity must be true 
as it realizes that it has not yet apprehended but presses 
eagerly on toward the goal, some remote consummation. From 
the beginning it was the nature of Christianity to have its 
face set towards the future. It has been a development mov- 
ing onward in accordance with a divine law. As Dr. Lyman 
Abbot points out so beautifully in his “ Evolution of Christi- 
anity ”: “The new dispensation opens with a prophecy and 
a promise. Its first word turns all thoughts to the future. 
Prepare ye the way of the coming Lord is the burden of 
John the Baptist’s message. Jesus takes up the cry. His 
preaching is also a summons to hope and expectancy: ‘ The 
Kingdom of God is at hand.’ The people dwell in their past; 
He summons them continually to the future. . . . His teach- 
ing is new wine, it requires new bottles; it is a new life, 
it requires a new garment. The institutions of Christianity 
must be elastic, because Christianity itself is a growing re- 
ligion, with a life greater in the future than in the present.” 

The golden age of Christianity lies not in the past but in 
the future, and the Christianity of to-day must catch a glimpse 
of the glorious vision that lies before it so that it may press 
gagerly forward to reach the goal that is set before it and to 
obtain the prize that awaits victorious achievement. Let us 
not be pessimists, but let us stand on the mountain-tops of 
faith and hope and love so that the glory of God may shine 
upon our faces and that we may reflect His glory unto our 
people so vividly that no earthly power can draw them from 
the rich heritage that lies before them. 

I do not wish to separate the present, the past, and the 
future, but I hope all of us may realize that Christianity is 
a continuous and unbroken movement beginning with the 
earthly life of Christ and extending to the glorious consum- 
mation of a future whose duration is unknown to us, and 
that our lot has been cast in this twentieth century in which 
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Christianity is to assert itself in all its purity and power, 
to which it is our privilege to contribute. 

3. It must be Doctrinal.—It must have a theological sys- 
tem which sets forth its tenets, but it must not be too dog- 
matical. It has been said that “ Religion is man’s perception 
of the Power in whom we live and move and have our being, 
and his emotion towards this power. Theology is man’s con- 
ception of this power, and his thought defined and formulated.” 
“ Religion is man’s feeling after God; theology is man’s grasp 
of God. The two are necessarily connected. The feeling of 
God—religion—always keeps, in healthy natures, far ahead 
of theology—the thought about Him.” While we cannot 
hope to have a perfect theology, we are able to have a theology 
that is fuller, clearer, more comprehensive than that of any 
previous age. We have the treasured store of all the centu- 
ries to draw upon, and while conflicting and confusing concep- 
tions of the great theological ideas come to us, we ought to 
be able by the help of God’s Spirit to form order out of 
chaos and to formulate for ourselves and for the people to 
whom we minister, clear and definite conceptions of the great 
ideas with which theology has to do—God, man, sin, salva- 
tion, eternal life. 

Such a formulated system can only be tentative, and may 
not be called infallible. It must be ever ready to adapt 
itself to new conditions, discoveries, and conclusions. While 
we should not make our preaching entirely doctrinal, yet 
sound doctrine must underlie it, or it will be erratic and con- 
fusing. As every sinner must work out his salvation with 
fear and trembling, so must every Christian preacher with 
equal fear and trepidation work out his theology. There are too 
many preachers who have no definite system of doctrine, and 
very frequently in their preaching they aim at nothing and 
generally hit the mark. The working out of one’s theology is 
a life-work, and when once a preacher feels that he has com- 
pleted his system he draws for himself the dreaded “ dead- 
line.” The preacher who continues to be a student, ever 
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searching for fuller and larger truth that he may more and 
more perfect his theological system, will not reach the “ dead- 
line” so long as he looks ever forward for fuller knowledge. 

4. It must be Scientific—It must not be merely emotional 
or aesthetic. It must be reasonable. Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ford says in his “ Age of Faith,” “even revelation is brought 
to this test. The truth for an age of faith above all other 
things must be reasonable. Whatever contradicts reason and 
the moral sense cannot be of God. Whatever harmonizes 
with reason and the moral sense presumptively is true.” 

While it is true that in religion much comes by intuition 
and by faith, it is also true that the mind seeks to know, and 
will not be satisfied with its own imaginings. The western 
mind is an inquiring mind, and its tendency to take nothing 
for granted, but to inquire into the cause of things sacred and 
secular, is not an evidence of skepticism but rather a search 
for satisfying truth. “The fundamental assumption of 
science is that something is real, and that the reality may be 
discerned.” “Science is the affirmation by faith of an un- 
discovered but discernible reality.” It is a slander upon 
science to say that it doubts. If it did it would be such doubt 
as Tennyson speaks of when he says: 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Science does not doubt, it inquires. Dr. Bradford says: “ If 
this is an age of science, it is of necessity an age of faith, 
since the scientist trusts his own intellectual processes, which 
is one act of faith, and believes in a reality behind phenomena, 
which is another act of faith.” This statement is seconded 
by Dr. William Newton Clarke when he declares: “ Thought 
is passing over from the old non-scientific methods to the more 
nearly scientific movement that modern study has developed. 
Facts are scrutinized with new zeal, and truth is tested in 
new ways. Inquiry knows no bounds. Antiquity and pre- 
scription count for nothing. We desire to know the very 
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thing that is, and our certainties are differently grounded from 
those that our fathers held.” 

We may say that Christianity is the revelation of “ that 
great spiritual secret which philosophy discerns, and upon the 
confines of which science itself is treading.” Perhaps the 
greatest contribution that Dr. Henry Drummond has made 
to this age is his contention that natural laws and spiritual 
laws belong to one kingdom, so that the natural laws are pro- 
jected into the spiritual world. 

The services that science has done religion in discovering 
the theory of evolution cannot be estimated, but the Christi- 
anity of our day is somewhat reluctant to adopt it. No doubt 
the time will come when it will be seen that a man can be a 
devout Christain at the same time that he holds that evolu- 
tion is the wonderful method which God used in carrying out 
His divine plans. 

Dr. Minot J. Savage has this to say in his book “ The Pass- 
ing and the Permanent in Religion,” “ Science, rightiy in- 
terpreted, instead of eliminating God from His world, may 
simply be giving us a new conception of the method of the 
divine government. Instead of its being a matter of arbi- 
trary interference, we have learned to expect the divine faith- 
fulness to be manifested in methods and according to laws 
which never change. Science and its lessons may only teach 
us a higher and grander thought of the universe and of God, 
instead of being interpreted as a power which has gradually 
elbowed God out of His world.” 

As Dr. George Parke Fisher says: “ The faith of the Chris- 
tian disciple is not the product of science, but science is the 
intellectual apprehension of its contents.” And the Chris- 
tianity of to-day must take account of the teachings of science 
and must adjust itself to them. 

In saying that Christianity must be scientific, I do not 
mean that it can be, in every particular, mathematically or 
scientifically demonstrated, but I mean that it must contain 
certain demonstrable facts; that, as a life, it must be governed 
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by certain laws which are discernible. As Dr. Lyman Abbott 
says: “ This divine life is itself subject to the law of all life; 
Christianity is itself an evolution.” 

5. It must be Ethical.—It must be worthy of the highest 
conception of God and of the true dignity of man. This could 
not be said of the Christianity of some of the centuries that 
are past. The Christianity of to-day must not be mere wor- 
ship. It must not hold, as has been held in some periods of 
its history, that to go through certain ceremonies is all that is 
required, to offer certain sacrifices is all that men need to do 
and all is well, no matter what they believe or how they behave. 
Nor must belief, or creed, be the principal thing in Christi- 
anity. Time was when it was held that if men only believed, 
everything would be well, their faith would save them. A 
more ethical idea of Christianity now prevails. It is coming 
to be seen that “the only essential thing in religion is the 
spiritual attitude, how we stand as related to the life of God.” 
I do not mean to say that creed and worship are not necessary, 
for in the course of time we become what we believe, and 
worship will always be a necessary expression of our religious 
feelings, but what the Christianity of to-day must lay greatest 
stress upon is its ethical character. It must have clear and 
noble conceptions of God, superior to the Jehovistic ideas of the © 
Hebrews, the pantheistic ideas of the Greeks, or the imperial- 
istic ideas of the Romans. God is not only a King, a divine 
Law-giver, a Judge, who rules transcendent in the heavens, 
but He is also and much more a Father who dwells among and 
loves His children. To avoid the danger of falling into pan- 
theism by advocating the immanence of God, men have been 
driven to the opposite and more objectionable extreme of 
deism, separating God from His world and from His people. 
Modern Christianity has rendered invaluable service by bring- 
ing God back to His people, so that we can look into His face 
and call Him “ Father.” He is a living God, abiding with 
His children in a spiritual but real sense, and in every one 
of His children there is a capacity to hear His voice and to 
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receive His guidance. What an advance this is over the con- 
ception that God is a great infinite Caesar, ruling the world 
arbitrarily and dealing out penalties to His rebellious sub- 
jects. As has been said, “ The church is coming more and 
more to conceive of God, not as some one outside of His crea- 
tion ruling over it, but as some one inside His creation ruling 
within it.” So the ethical conception of law is not as external 
to man but as “a power and a vision within him.” Religion 
is not obedience to a government from without, but a new life 
working from within. The legal and moral standards of the 
Old Testament will not do for the twentieth century. Christ 
has given us something better. Even the twin commandments 
of love to God and love to man are not the highest obliga- 
tion that rests upon us. Jesus says, “ This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another, even as I loved you.” 

Man, according to the ethical idea of Christianity, is a 
child of God, made in His image, that, as our Catechism says, 
“he might rightly know God his Creator, heartily love Him, 
and live with Him in eternal blessedness, to praise and glorify 
Him.” He has a free will, the right of private judgment, a 
conscience which gives him a sense of moral responsibility, 
a character to work out, and a destiny which is worthy of 
the children of God. The ethical idea of sin is not something 
imposed upon us because of the fall of some ancestor mil- 
leniums removed, but something within us—‘ the weakness, 
the infirmity, the animalism, the unworthiness that is in us ” 
—that is averse to the laws of God written in the soul, to the 
voice of God speaking in the conscience, to the deepest long- 
ings and highest aspirations of the soul as it looks forward 
to its perfection, and unworthy of those who are called Chil- 
dren of God. 

Punishment, in its ethical sense, is not external, but is 
within us, a feeling of imperfection, of short-coming, of 
uncleanness, of disease which is depressing and drives to des- 
pair unless it is relieved. As punishment is not the im- 
position of an external penalty, so forgiveness is not the re- 
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moval of such a penalty, but is also internal, where the penalty 
and sin are. Forgiveness consists, as Dr. Lyman Abbott so 
forcibly suggests, in “ putting life into men who are as yet 
only half living, and taking the death out of them that are 
still half dead”; it is casting the sin out and putting new 
life in. 

Redemption, in the beautiful figure of the same writer, is 
“not one that opens the door of a prison and lets us out, but 
one that opens the door of our own self-erected prison and lets 
Christ in.” 

The Incarnation assumes a new aspect under the ethical 
idea: It is “ God coming into one life in order that He may 
come into all lives; into one human experience, in order that 
He may enter into all human experiences; Christ the door 
through which and by which man enters into God and God 
enters into man.” His sacrifice is made not to appease the 
wrath of an angry God, nor to pay a ransom to the devil, but 
to show that God in infinite love is willing to sacrifice Him- 
self in order to purify and save and perfect His children. 

6. It must be Practical.—It must not consist in mere doc- 
trine but in life—real, consecrated life. Christianity is es- 
sentially life. The Christ-life lived by His people; the king- 
dom composed of His followers. 

To quote Dr. Clarke: “ In this light the Christian element, 
or the gift of Christ, is not a body of words, or even a body of 
thoughts, but a body of truth. Concerning God and men, 
it is not only a view expressed, but a conception realized. 
It is a reality brought to be a fact, a reality fulfilled through 
spiritual power. The Christian body of truth is a body of 
spiritual reality put into life.” 

The biblical books are but the translation of life into thought, 
that it may be re-translated into life by the readers. The 
gospels are records of the life of Christ, and the epistles are 
“transcripts of the spiritual experience of real men.” 

Christianity is not the religion of a book, but the religion 
of a life to be lived in harmony with the teachings of the 
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Book. The person and life of Jesus Christ is everything in 
Christianity. He is not only its author, its inspiration, its 
power, but also its end. The great aim of Christianity is and 
should be the attainment to Christlikeness. 

Christianity is not a theory, but a life; not something to 
be believed, merely, but something to be lived. How sig- 
nificant are the words we often sing, 

“ My dear Redeemer and my Lord! 
I read my duty in Thy word; 
But in Thy life the law appears, 
Drawn out in living Characters. 


“Such was Thy truth, and such Thy zeal, 
Such deference to Thy Father’s will, 
Such love and meekness, so divine, 
I would transcribe and make them mine.” 


That is the great business of Christianity to-day—to reproduce 
the life of Christ, to make His virtues real in the daily life. 
Therefore we also sing 
“So let our lips and lives express 
The holy gospel we profess; 


So let our works and virtues shine 
To prove the doctrine all divine. 


“Thus shall we best proclaim abroad 

The honors of our Savior God; 

When His salvation reigns within, 

And grace subdues the power of sin.” 
The most vivid picture which the world has of Christ to-day 
is that which is presented by His followers. The world is. 
longing for a good life that is livable. We may preach never 
so eloquently about Christ and the Christian life, but what 
we do speaks so loud that the people cannot hear what we say. 
Our message will have little worth unless it is exemplified by a 
Christian life. The day is past when a Christian minister 
ean say, “ Don’t do as I do, but do as I say.” 

What this practical age wants is a practical Christianity, 

and the fact is real Christianity has always been practical. 
The original gospel which began to win the world eighteen 
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centuries ago was the gospel of life, a practical gospel. It 
was lived in the lives of Jesus’ followers before it was written, 
and as it was lived it drew men to Christ. It wrought a 
marvelous change in the lives of all who accepted it so that 
they became new persons, and virtually passed from death 
unto life. 

As Dr. Henry Van Dyke says: “ It is the faithful and per- 
sistent witness to His experience, more than anything else, 
that has made Christianity a world-religion. A changed heart, 
uttering its new-found felicity in sweet and searching tones,— 
this is the miracle that has drawn the attention of men, cen- 
tury after century, to the teachings of Christianity. Its 
apostles won their way chiefly by the evidence which they gave 
that something had happened within them to transform their 
life at the fountain-head. The sense of newness in their souls 
was the source of their power. Whenever the sense of this 
newness has faded and grown dim, the self-propagating force 
of Christianity has waned. Whenever the sense of this new- 
ness has been deep and vivid, Christianity has advanced 
swiftly and found a wide welcome. Its most potent argument 
has been this simple and direct testimony to the pacification 
and renewal of the inner life by the acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour.” 

Christianity must speak the language of to-day if it expects 
the world to hear the message of the cross. The progress of 
Christianity has been much retarded by the imperfect repre- 
sentation of its life and character by its advocates. As soon 
as Christians will show in their daily lives, in terms of modern 
expression, that Christ is for them the power of God unto 
salvation, the world will flock to His feet and acknowledge 
Him as Lord and Master. 

There is still too much cant in religion. Christianity is 
still too largely theoretical, and not sufficiently practical. 
There is yet too little of the pure religion and undefiled of 
which St. James speaks when he defines it as consisting in 
charity and purity—“ to visit the fatherless and widows in 
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their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
Let us have a Christianity that shows in a practical way that 
it believes in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and we shall soon win the world for Christ. 

We must maintain a reverent attitude toward God and 
sacred things. Religion must be not merely a matter of the 
intellect, “a usurpation of the understanding,” which results 
in rationalism ; but it must also be a matter of the heart, not 
to the extent, however, of objectionable mysticism, but such as 
gives free exercise to the emotional nature of man which is 
as real and essential to his being as his intellectual nature. 

A religion that is merely intellectual cannot satisfy the 
deepest longings of the soul, but is apt to be cold and formal. 
It must be supplemented by that which appeals to and satis- 
fies the heart, that which makes it warm and comforting, pul- 
sating with the very Spirit of God. 

The best theology can only be produced in a devout age. 
Those who seek to know the deep things of God must approach 
them in a reverent spirit. Jesus says: “If any man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the teaching.” 

Dr. R. W. Dale has this pertinent paragraph on this point: 
“The work of theological reconstruction must be done. It 
can only be done effectively when the religious faith and ardor 
of the Church are intense, and when robust genius and massive 
learning are united with saintly devotion. A theology which 
is the creation of a poor and degraded religious life will have 
neither stability nor grandeur. We must all become better 
Christians before we can hope to see great theologians.” 

7. It must be Social.—It must be for all classes of society, 
not taking the part of class against class, but adapted to all 
alike. “One essential side of man’s destination is displayed 
in each of the social circles, and the purpose of Christianity 
is to develop the ‘new man’ within each. It is in propor- 
tion as the Christian ideal of hwman nature is realized in 
them, that the Kingdom of God attains a social, and at the 
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same time an individual appearance.” So says Dr. Martensen 
in his “ Christian Ethics.” 

Christianity must have a gospel for all, for rich and poor, 
for learned and ignorant, for king and peasant, for priest 
and layman. It has a message for all, and it is our duty as 
ministers, as prophets of God, to proclaim it. We must not 
take the side of capital against labor, nor of labor against 
capital, but we must show both classes that their meeting place 
is at the feet of Jesus and that His gospel alone, when lived 
out in daily life, will help each to do his duty toward the 
other, will help them to labor together in love as brothers. 

In its social relations Christianity must teach that “ all 
service is honorable and all idleness a disgrace; that to get 
money by whatever strategy without furnishing an equiva- 
lent is a dishonorable spoliation; that wealth is a trust, and 
that men are to be measured, not by what they possess, but 
by what use they make of it; that things are for men, not men 
for things, and that any civilization is wasteful which grinds 
up men and women to make cheap goods; that industry is not 
righteously organized until it is so organized that every honest 
and willing worker can find work, and find work so remunera- 
tive as to give him and his children an opportunity for self- 
development as well as for mere life.” This strong and 
comprehensive paragraph I quote from Dr. Lyman Abbott’s: 
chapter on “ The Evolution of Christian Society.” 

The only hope for society to-day is to be found in the gospel 
of Christ. If we have faith in the social and civic character 
of Christianity we shall have a vision with St. John of the 
time when “the Kingdom of the world is become the King- 
dom of our Lord, and of His Christ,” and it is our privilege 
to have part in bringing to pass this grand consummation. 

We must seek to win the world to Christ by bringing Christ 
to the world. Christianity is missionary by nature. It was 
meant for the world. It stands between two personalities 
and has ringing in its ears two little words which it must ever 
heed. Back of it stands Christ, as its Lord and Master, with 
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His eternal command, “ Go! ”—“ Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you; and 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Before it stands the world, crying with outstretched arms, 
“ Come! ”—“ Come over and help us.” Even though in some 
instances the world does not invite Christianity, but opposes 
its entrance into its borders, its very worldliness, its utter need 
of Christ, speaks more eloquently than words could frame the 
call, “ Come and help us.” 

“The first group of the Christian people came near bury- 
ing the gospel alive under their old ideas of narrow religion.” 
The new wine of Christianity could never be contained by 
the Jewish wineskins, but in the providence of God it burst 
the skins and has flowed on through the centuries seeking ever 
to find a place in the hearts of all men. 

Let us thank God that twentieth century Christianity is 
distinctively missionary. Christianity is a religion of ser- 
vice, and the missionary idea expresses the world-wide and 
age-long service which it is to render to humanity until it 
has gathered into one fold all the sheep of the great Shepherd. 
He Himself says, “ And other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and they shall become one flock, one shepherd.” So 
there is a missionary note in His wonderful prayer for His 
disciples, “‘ Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also 
that believe on me through their word; that they may all be 
one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be in us; that the world may believe that Thou didst 
send me.” 

Twentieth century Christianity is the best product of the 
ages. Let us live it, let us proclaim it, with gratitude to our 
Father in heaven, with love for our fellowmen, until it shalt 
have accomplished that for which it was given. 

READING. Pa. 














VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Brsre anp THE Sunday ScuHoot. 


It has become quite customary of late, in certain quarters, 
to call Sunday schools Bible schools. No doubt it is in- 
tended by this name to emphasize the fact that the instruc- 
tion in these schools turns on the Bible. As a matter of fact 
the Bible, or certain portions of it, or topics taken from it, 
constitute the subject matter usually taught; and yet this name 
is too narrow. The Sunday school has a wider purpose than 
that of teaching the Bible. While the study of the Bible is 
one of the purposes which the school has in view, it must be 
borne in mind that it also aims at religious instruction and 
nurture in a wider sense. The Sunday school is one of the 
agencies of the Christian church for the training of the young 
so as to make them sincere, intelligent, devoted followers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, fitted for full membership and all the 
offices and work of the church. There are two classes of 
pupils which the Sunday school tries to reach and influence. 
First and foremost, there are the children of church members, 
those who belong to the church who are in a sense within its 
pale and need instruction and nurture in the essence and life 
of Christianity. The other class consists of those who are 
outside of the church, young people whose parents are not 
active members of the church, those upon whom the church 
has no hold or claim as yet because they have not imbibed its 
life and spirit; but they are brought under the influence of 
Christian men and women, brought into the Sunday school 
and are instructed so as to lead them to discipleship and make 
them members of the church. So far as these are concerned, 
the Sunday school is a missionary agency and it is by common 
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consent, according to the evidence of those who have had the 
best opportunity for observation and experiment, one of the 
most effective agencies that can be used for this purpose. 

Modes of education now prevalent have brought a weight 
of responsibility upon the Sunday school greater to-day than 
at any previous time in the history of the church. Other 
modes of training and nurture in religion have declined. 
Family worship has, to a great extent, passed away. The 
gathering of the family around the fireside on Sunday even- 
ing for the reading of the Bible and the study of the cate- 
chism is almost an impossibility under the conditions of life 
which prevail to-day. The development of public education 
and the decline of parochial schools have done away with spe- 
cific religious instruction in the case of a large majority of 
young people who grow up to manhood and womanhood, ex- 
cept as such instruction is furnished by the Sunday school. 
It is often said that such ought not to be the case and we hear 
a great many lamentations that the good old days have passed 
away, but the question is not whether the present state of 
things is preferable to the old order. The present state is 
here and it is here, no doubt, for a reason. It is part of the 
development of life, a stage through which, in the nature of 
the case, we have to pass and as we are confronted by the 
fact, we must make the best of it, we must endeavor to meet 
it as best we can. The catechetical class in many of our 
churches is still called into service, but the main reliance of 
the church must, after all, be upon the Sunday school. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that in organization, in 
effective working, in the subject matter to be taught, in the 
influence to be exerted, the Sunday school should be raised 
to the highest possible degree of efficiency. The future weal 
or woe of the church and the aggressive work of Christianity 
are bound up with this instrumentality. 

If this statement is true, and no one will gainsay it, it 
follows as a matter of course that the life and spirit of any 
religious denomination as well as the principles of Christi- 
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anity in general, ought to find expression in every Sunday 
school belonging to it. In modes of worship and cultus and 
in the doctrines taught, the schools ought to give expression to 
the ideals of the denomination. It goes without saying that 
the basis of instruction is the Bible. There are no creeds or 
confessions to be found anywhere that are capable of wield- 
ing the influence which the Bible has had upon Christianity 
in all ages of the world. There is not to be found in history 
the name of an eminent Christian, in Catholicism or Protes- 
tantism, who was not full of the Bible and who was not 
thoroughly imbued by its life and spirit. In so far as any 
religious denomination has a right to exist, therefore, it appeals 
to the Bible and draws the substance of its faith, its animating 
principles from its sacred pages. It is not a matter of sur- 
prise, therefore, that the Bible should be the prinicipal text- 
book in the Sunday school and that it should be taught to 
old and young, to Christians and heathen alike. 

But, granting the importance of the Bible as furnishing 
the subject matter of instruction in the Sunday school it does 
not follow that a haphazard method of approach to its contents 
will furnish the desired result. There was a time when every 
word and letter of the Bible was supposed to be divinely in- 
spired. All parts were supposed to be of equal value and great 
stress was laid upon separate passages and isolated texts as 
proving certain facts and doctrines. Where all is gold every 
portion must be gold. If, therefore, a fact or a doctrine could 
be made to rest upon the authority of the Bible, that ended 
the matter. There was no room for further question. Single 
pages of the Bible or even single verses were supposed to pos- 
sess priceless value and to accomplish wonderful results. But 
the day for that is passed and gone. Not, indeed, in the sense 
that isolated texts may not have their value. There are so 
many precious nuggets embodying consolation, hope, aspira- 
tion, faith, pearls of great price with which one would not 
willingly part. But if modern Bible study had not accom- 
plished anything else it would be justified by the fact that it 
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has served to reveal the real nature and significance of the 
Bible as these are found not in isolated passages, but in the 
connected wholes of which they are a part. The piecemeal 
reading or the piecemeal studying of the Bible, therefore, will 
not be sufficient to lead the student into the life and spirit of 
the Bible. If Shakespeare and Tennyson must be studied 
not only in whole poems, but also in the relations which their 
different works bear to each other to get at their real life and 
spirit, so also the Bible. In this way it is found that its 
value lies not in the statement of scientific facts or historical 
data, however important the latter may be, but in the revela- 
tion which it gives of the character of God, the nature of man 
and the relation and interaction of the two in the religious 
development of mankind until in the fulness of time God 
became incarnate and dwelt in human flesh. 

If any evidence were needed of the keen interest felt by 
Protestants in the work of the Sunday school, it would be 
found in the late meeting of the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention in Rome. Two ship-loads of delegates, one sailing 
from Boston in the “ Romanic,” the other from New York in 
the “ Neckar,” consisting of about six hundred men and 
women, earnest Sunday school workers, went to this great 
convention from America to meet four or five hundred dele- 
gates from Europe and from the missionary stations of Asia 
and Africa. That over one thousand people who thus came 
together as delegates in the “ Eternal City” in the interest 
of Sunday school work is itself a significant fact. But when 
in addition to this we make account of the meetings and ad- 
dresses held on shipboard and the amount of money raised 
by these pilgrims to Rome, about $70,000 for the furtherance 
of Sunday schools in general and missionary operation in 
Italy, the Azores and northern Africa, and the stirring ser- 
mons and addresses by the Revs. F. B. Meyer and G. Camp- 
bell Morgan to which it was the privilege of the convention 
to listen, it is not easy to estimate the extent of the forces 
at work and the interest manifested in this great movement. 
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The keynote of the Convention was struck especially by Rev. 
Mr. Meyer’s sermons on “ The Agency and Work of the Holy 
Spirit” and “The Unity of Believers in Christ,” and Dr. 
Campbell Morgan’s sermon on “ Suffer Little Children and 
Forbid Them not to Come Unto Me, for of Such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” Christ Himself working in the hearts and 
lives of believers so as to bind them all together in one body 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit is the real bond of 
union ; and while men may differ in points of doctrine, modes 
cf worship and types of church organization, they are, never- 
theless, one body, and upon them devolves the great responsi- 
bility of training the rising generation for the service of the 
Master and extending the Kingdom among all the nations of 
the earth. The agency of the Sunday school was thus empha- 
sized as the means for each denomination to impress and 
mould its own membership and to win souls individually and 
collectively for the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
however great the work of the Sunday school may be held to 
be in point of aim, organization and general efficiency, it is 
felt, after all, that the results are conditioned in large measure 
by the subject matter which is taught in the schools. This 
brings home to all the importance of the best possible series 
of lessons in substance, in adaptability to the different ages, 
and in completeness of scope so as to contain everything 
essential in the course of instruction. 

By common consent great advance has been made in Sunday 
school instruction since the adoption of the International 
Lessons System. The system, no doubt, has its defects and 
weaknesses; but it has, without question, marked a decided 
step forward, and has won for the system an array of workers 
and enlisted an array of talent in the elucidation of the lessons 
such as was never before secured in the realm of Sunday 
school literature. This much is generally conceded, but it 
is also widely felt that further progress should be made and 
that the weaknesses and defects which have become manifest 
in the system ought to be remedied. The keen criticism to 
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which the lessons have been recently subjected may be in 
part the outcome of present-day tendencies manifesting them- 
selves in every department of intellectual effort. But there 
is no doubt another element at work, a keen feeling that there 
are deficiencies which ought to be met and an ardent desire 
to secure the best possible material for Sunday school in- 
struction. These criticisms prevailing widely in this country 
and in England have raised grave doubts whether the Inter- 
national System had not served its day and whether it could 
be maintained in its integrity so as to supply the lessons for 
all of the twenty-three million Sunday school scholars who are 
now using them. The uneasiness felt was aggravated by the 
fact that the attitude of the Lessons Committee itself was not 
fully understood and appreciated. It was thought by some 
that the Lessons Committees were entirely too slow and con- 
servative. The fact is that the Lessons Committees feel very 
keenly the necessity of meeting the new requirements of the 
day and it is not their fault that more progress has not been 
made in the way of securing. graded lessons and better ma- 
terial to meet the wants of all who come under the influence 
of Sunday school teaching at the present day. Realizing the 
importance of this, the American section of the Lessons Com- 
mittee which had already provided a primary course, and was 
engaged in accordance with the permission given by the To- 
ronto Convention in preparing an advanced course, resolved 
at the meeting held in Boston in April last to recommend to 
the Louisville Convention next year the adoption of a four- 
fold graded system; viz.—a beginners’ course, a primary 
course, the present uniform course for the main school, and an 
advanced course. 

In England, where the Sunday school movement has hitherto 
been regarded as less progressive than in America, there has 
recently been a decided change in the situation. The British 
section of the Lessons Committee has been enlarged so as to 
have fifteen members, the same as the American section. 
Among the new members are expert Biblical scholars and 
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leaders in their respective denominations. The progressive 
workers in the British schools keenly felt that the one series 
of uniform lessons in vogue in the schools was defective and 
inadequate. There as here the lessons were criticised for their 
want of continuity, and it was especially felt that the present 
methods of biblical criticism entailed upon the churches the 
necessity of providing courses of instruction for advanced 
classes which were adapted to the new conditions and enabled 
the students to meet face to face the negative and destructive 
tendencies which threaten to undermine faith in the Bible and 
in Christianity. At Denver in 1902 the impression was made 
that the British workers were entirely satisfied with the one 
uniform series of lessons, and cared for nothing more. But now 
there was an urgent demand for something better, in fact for 
an immediate change in the selection of lessons for the com- 
ing years. The pressure became so great that many feared 
the breaking up of the International System of Lessons alto- 
gether, and the reversion of the whole matter into the hands 
of the different religious denominations. 

In these circumstances the friends of Sunday schools who 
appreciated the value of the international lessons and saw the 
serious loss which would result from a division of forces, 
felt that the time had come for a full and frank discussion of 
the whole subject at a joint meeting of the two sections of 
the Lessons Committee, the American and the British. It was 
at first supposed that such a meeting could be held in Rome 
in connection with the World’s Sunday School Convention in 
May of the present year. It was found, however, that but 
few of the British members could be present, and it was agreed 
accordingly to meet in London from June 19 to June 22. At 
this meeting the following members of the American section 
were present: Dr. A. F. Schauffler, of New York; Dr. B. B. 
Tyler, of Denver; Dr. J. 8. Stahr, of Lancaster; Mr. John R. 
Pepper, of Memphis; Dr. Mosheim Rhodes, of St. Louis; Dr. 
E. I. Rexford, of Montreal; Prof. Ira M. Price, of Chicago. 
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Of the British section, Dr. A. Rowland, Mr. W. H. Groser, 
Mr. F. F. Belsey, Mr. Charles Waters, Mr. Edward Towers, 
Dr. W. F. Adeney, Dr. A. 8. Peake, Dr. A. E. Garvie, Rev. 
©. H. Kelley, Rev. R. Cully, Prof. S. W. Green, and Rev. 
Frank Johnson. The following gentlemen were invited to 
be present as advisory members: From America, Dr. G. W. 
Bailey, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, Mr. E. K. Warren, Mr. A. B. 
McCrillis, Mr. F. A. Wells, and Mr. Marion Lawrance. From 
Great Britain, Mr. T. G. Ackland, Mr. J. S. Crowther, Mr. 
F. Clements, and Rev. Carey Bonner. 

The conference between the two sections of the committee, 
says the London Sunday School Chronicle, “ may be termed 
with strict accuracy ‘ epoch-making.’ No such assembly of 
the American and British members has been held before during 
the entire history of the International Federation, and it is 
unlikely that another will be held covering the same ground 
with equal frankness and thoroughness of discussion.” Every 
aspect of Sunday school work was cerefully considered and 
there were some very earnest speeches made both by the Ameri- 
ean and by the British members of the committee. There 
were different opinions on some points, and subjects were 
viewed from different aspects; but the best of spirit abounded 
throughout, the conclusions arrived at were always unani- 
mously adopted, and, as one of the British members expressed 
it, “ there was not a single word uttered that any of the mem- 
bers could wish to forget.” 

The following resolutions were adopted. It will be seen 
that. these partly cover general principles which enter into 
the selection of lessons, and partly refer to the division of labor 
between the two sections of the committee. It is iminently 
fair and proper that the initiative in mapping out a course 
of study should be taken by the sections alternately; and as 
the American section drafted the outline of the course from 
1906 to 1911, the British section was requested to draft the 
general outline of the course from 1912 to 1917. In the same 
way the American section was requested to work out a detailed 
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scheme for 1911 and the British section for 1912. Primary 
and advanced courses, which are expected ultimately to be 
uniform for the constituencies of both sections, need careful 
study and some experimentation. The American section has 
done considerable work in this direction. It was felt accord- 
ingly that the British section should also take up this work and 
prepare schemes of lessons which will meet the needs of their 
own schools. It is hoped that thus by mutual effort and the 
selection of the best that can be produced on either side a 
harmonious outcome will result and a series of lessons be 
secured for schools of all grades better than have ever before 
been selected. 


Resolutions Passed by the Conference. 


1. That the International Lessons Committee undertakes to 
provide Schemes of Lessons for the whole range of Sunday 
school teaching, including Primary Work (ages 3-9) ; General 
or Intermediate Work (ages 9-15); and Senior or Advanced 
Work (over 15 years). 

That the Lesson for the General or Intermediate Division 
shall be uniform, and that Primary and Advanced Lessons may 
be prepared by the American and British Sections of the 
Lesson Committee acting jointly or independently, but with a 
view to securing uniformity as soon as possible. 

2. That in the preparation of each cycle of lessons, the ele- 
ments, both of Biblical scholarship and practical efficiency be 
duly recognized. 

3. That we commend the principle of affording opportunity, 
as far as practicable, for the consecutive study of (a) separate 
books, and (b) definite periods of sacred history. 

4. The Poetical and Prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the Epistles of the New Testament, should be 
used, when possible, in illustration of the contemporary history 
and its teaching. 

5. That the present cycle of six years be deemed of suitable 
length, as also the average proportion of New to Old Testament 
subjects, viz. 7 to 5. 
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6. It is suggested, however, that in the arrangement and 
length of the courses, regard should be had to the respective 
requirements of the subject-matter, and the Review Lesson 
should be inserted at the most suitable point in each series, 
rather than always and arbitrarily on the last Sunday of the 
Quarter. 

And further, that as the Review is intended rather to focus 
some main teaching of the series which it closes than to re- 
capitulate the whole, the Committee should in future afford 
the guidance of a definite title to each Review and of illustra- 
tive Scripture. 

A Pre-View may at times be usefully prescribed, to be 
dealt with similarly by the Committee. 

7. This Conference, believing that it would be helpful to 
prepare International Lessons for Senior Classes, which shall 
include instruction on the progress of Revealed Truth, and on 
Christian Doctrine and Ethics, and the simpler aspects of 
Christian Apologetics, also some connected view of the Bible 
as a whole, and in its several divisions, hereby requests the 
British section to prepare schemes of this character. 

8. That the Committee prepare a List of Texts, which shall 
be chosen in the first instance for their intrinsic value; and 
that from these, as far as possible, the “ Golden Texts” shall 
be selected to emphasize and enforce the central truth con- 
tained in the portion of Scripture selected for study. 

9. That the British Section be asked to prepare a General 
Scheme for the period 1912-1917, and a Detailed Scheme for 
1912. 

That the American Section prepare a detailed outline of 
Lessons for 1911. 

10. That the British Section of the Committee prepare a 
Three Years’ Primary Course. 


Tue Tueotoaicat Uses or Taprpoies anp URcutIns. 


A bold professor of the University of Chicago has suggested 
that if theology is to be subsumed under any of the great divi- 
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sions of science it should belong to biology. There is truth 
in this. The Mercersburg School rightly defined Christianity 
as a “life” and made good use of its stock illustration the 
“tree.” We have the very highest authority for comparing 
the Kingdom to a “ seed ” or “ leaven.” 

So long as teachers must use human language and illustrate 
the unknown by means of the known it will still be in order 
to compare spiritual things with natural. But it is instructive 
to note how sparingly this is done in the Scriptures. In the 
parables of our Lord the incidents drawn from personal and 
social experience far outweigh those taken from nature. In 
the case of the “ seed ” and the “ tree” we need to remember 
the caution: “ No simile can go on all fours.” For we have 
to do here with two disparate spheres of existence. The fate 
of spiritual interests in the mind of a man who knows biology 
and nothing but biology is well illustrated in the case of 
Haeckel. 

Two striking instances have recently come to our notice 
which indicate what will happen when theology is delivered 
over to the tender mercies of the embryologists. 

A young doctor of philosophy was lecturing before a sum- 
mer school of theology on “ Crime as a Biological Phenome- 
non.” His thesis seemed to be that crime is simply a case 
of reversion. To illustrate he adduced the instance of the 
frog, which in the course of its development recapitulates the 
evolutionary history of its race. So the character of a child, 
he said, passes through stages which correspond to stages in 
the evolution of our human ancestry. The individual begins 
with the coarse qualities of the savage and finally adds the 
better altruistic traits which were last acquired in the ascent 
of man. Now when tadpoles are insufficiently nourished they 
never come to maturity; they remain tadpoles. So the ermi- 
nal fails to acquire the finer traits of humanity. The sinner 
is not an ordinary man plus sinful qualities; he is an unde- 
veloped man. In other words sin is not bad, he said. The 
writer was profoundly astonished as he listened to this dis- 
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course. It was not the hoary heresy that sin is only defect 
that amazed him; it was the fact that the young lecturer should 
venture to stand up before a hundred theological graduates 
and dispute the conclusion of the great thinkers who for ages 
have wrestled with the problem of sin, offering no more justi- 
fication for his view than that afforded by the observation of 
starved tadpoles! 

A few months ago a doctor of science stood up to preach 
a sermon on an important occasion. The text was: “ They 
have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have 
laid him.” The gist of it was: The new theology is taking 
away our Lord. The vitality of our faith depends on the 
recognition of the divinity of Christ. The doctrine of His 
divinity stands on the basis of the fact that Jesus was born 
of a virgin. To deny the virgin birth is not only heretical 
but it is also unscientific, since parthenogenesis has been sci- 
entifically demonstrated. The preacher said: “The latest 
discovery, coming as a rebuke to the self-sufficiency of the 
critical doubters, is that in certain marine animals in which the 
ordinary mode of reproduction is sexual, parthenogenesis may 
be induced at the will, not of the animal itself, but at that of 
a human experimenter. Is it impossible, is it superstition 
to believe that what a chemist can do with a sea animal in 
the way of transcending the laws of nature, the Creator can 
do with human kind when the case makes the exception 
desirable ? ” 

Why should opponents and defenders of the faith insist 
on discussing this essentially undiscussable subject? Here 
are‘the narratives of the virgin birth with the stamp of purity 
and truth upon them. We who believe that our Lord was 
absolutely unique among men see no reason for doubting them. 
But our faith is not based on them any more than was the 
faith of the first disciples. When Simon confessed his faith 
the Master said: “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee but my Father who is in heaven.” St. Paul says: “ No 
man can say Jesus is Lord but in the Holy Spirit.” The 
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testimony of the Virgin Mary, the only possible human wit- 
ness to the fact in question, had nothing to do with the faith 
of the first believers, and it is not the decisive factor in 
evoking our faith to-day. It behooves the apologist to turn 
the minds of doubters away from the miracle of the birth 
of Jesus to the miracle of His personality, and to get them 
to consider, not how parthenogenesis may be possible, but 
how “the character of Jesus forbids His possible .classifica- 
tion with men” (Bushnell). 

The preacher whose sermon we have quoted does not follow 
this sane and scriptural course, but attempts to cow unbelievers 
by means of a battery of scientific facts. We do not object 
to a proper use of an analogy from nature as an illustration 
or suggestion to thought. But what does the instance ad- 
duced amount to? Loeb, we hear, has succeeded in fertiliz- 
ing the eggs of a sea-urchin by means of a solution of the 
chloride of magnesium. This is rather a surprising dis- 
covery. A law hitherto unknown to science has been estab- 
lished. Scientists are once more admonished to be modest 
in their generalizations and cautious in their declarations of 
what is possible and what is not possible. But after all we 
have here no miracle,—only a new datum to be fitted into 
our scheme of natural law,—by no means an instance of “ tran- 
scending the laws of nature.” If the preacher himself finds 
his own faith strengthened or expects honest doubters to find 
peace and comfort in a biological experiment, he is as incor- 
rigible a rationalist as ever Paulus was, and is out of place in 
the pulpit. In the whole history of preaching it would be 
hard to find a more striking instance of bathos than this 
degradation of the mystery of our Lord’s adorable person to 
the level of an embryological phenomenon. 

“ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” said the poet. 
This may be paraphrased: it is dangerous to know little 
things. Surely it is well that some men have the patience 
to study the lowest forms of life. Such knowledge may be 
edifying and useful in its way. It might do the theologians 
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good if they knew more of the works of God in nature. But, 
in the words of the same poet, “the proper study of man- 
kind is man.” The man of the poet and theologian is a child 
of God and of a different order from the “ plantigrade biped 
mammal” of the scientists. The higher world is beyond the 
reach of the scientific method that is adapted to the lower. 
We respectfully request our biologically-minded brethren to 
desist from trespassing on ground that does not belong to 
them. 
C. N. 
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FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH, OR THE DocTRINE OF CHRIST AS THE Lorp Hate 
COMMANDED, AND AS THIS CHURCH HaTH RECEIYED THE SAME Accorp- 
ING TO THE COMMANDMENTS OF Gop. By Alexander V. G. Allen, Pro- 
fessor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. Pages xiv + 
223. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. Price $1.50 net. 

This volume is a tract for the times. It was called forth by 
the present theological situation in the American Episcopal 
Church. The author feels that the cause of religious freedom is 
in jeopardy. “This freedom,” he says, “ is called in question 
when an interpretation is placed upon the vows of the Ordinal, 
foreign to their original intent, as if they were a business con- 
tract with a corporation in accordance with whose terms the 
clergy resign their freedom in Christ for certain material con- 
siderations, instead of a guarantee of Christian freedom, as in 
the intention of the Reformers they were meant to be.” One of 
the issues, in which the matter of freedom of theological inquiry 
is involved, is the interpretation or misinterpretation of the 
Virgin-birth. The difficulty in reference to this question is 
“not wholly created by the ‘higher criticism’ or engendered 
solely by scientific distrust of the miraculous.” The source of the 
trouble is found in the history of theology in the ancient Church. 
In a single sentence the author clearly states his view of the 
subject as follows: “It was through misinterpretation of the 
Virgin-birth and the undue prominence assigned to it that the 
transition was made to the sterile form of Byzantine Christianity 
or to the impotency of the Latin Church in the ages preceding 
the Reformation.” One might expect a denial of the Virgin- 
birth after such a statement bv the author. On the contrary he 
says: “It is accepted as the miraculous or supernatural mode by 
which God became incarnate in Christ, as the resurrection and 
the empty tomb mark the exodus of Christ from the world.” He 
does, however, contend against misinterpretations of the Gospel 
of the Infancy or against arguments used for its support which 
not only go beyond God’s Word written, but give to it a promi- 
nence which changes the perspective of the Christian faith as 
revealed in Scripture. 

Since he writes as a member of the Episcopal Church and dis- 
cusses the theological situation in that church, doubtless as 
brought to light in the Crapsey controversy, he defines in the 
first chapter the ruling principles of the Anglican Church in the 
Age of the Reformation; and in the remaining six chapters he 
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sets forth the historical variations in the interpretation of the 
creed, the vows of the clergy and clerical honesty, and the his- 
tory and significance of the interpretation of the Virgin-birth. 
With a clearness and comprehensiveness, such as one would 
expect from Dr. Allen, he differentiates the Anglican Church 
from the Roman Church and from the Puritan churches. He 
denies the charge that Anglicanism is either a baptized Paganism 
or a diluted Romanism. “ Romanism and Puritanism,” he says, 
“ are more closely related in their deeper spirit to each other than 
is the Anglican Church related to either.” He finds the ruling 
ideas of the Church of England in the Book of Common Prayer. 
They may be summarized as follows: (1) The doctrine of a 
universal and a potential redemption of humanity in Christ, ex- 
pressed in the words of the Church Catechism, “I learn to believe 
in God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all mankind.” Here 
is a fundamental difference between the particularism of Augus- 
tinianism and Calvinism and the universalism of Anglicanism. 
(2) The undogmatic character of the Anglican formularies. The 
Christian verities are stated in the language of religion and of 
life, rather than of theology. (3) The supremacy of the Scrip- 
tures over the creeds. (4) The prominence of the laity in the 
Church. “The Church of England is preéminently a layman’s 
church, more so than any other church in Christendom.” With- 
out entering into an argument, we enter a protest against this 
claim. (5) The use of the Book of Common Prayer as a means 
of education, of enlightenment, and of Christian nurture. (6) 
The absence of a reactionary tendency such as appeared in the 
Reformed Church and to a certain extent also in the Lutheran 
Church. (7%) The acceptance of the Bible as the Word of God 
without a theory of inspiration or a dogma as to the mode of 
composition of the various books, their date or their authorship. 
In a statement of the ruling principles of any protestant 
church one will naturally emphasize certain elements that are 
common to all. But the author’s definition of the essence of 
Anglicanism is as noteworthy for what it omits as for what it 
contains. He strikes the dominant notes of protestantism though 
he varies in the emphasis he puts upon them. Yet if Dr. Allen 
truly describes Anglicanism, the possibility of closer fellowship 
between that church and the other historic protestant churches 
may not be so far distant as one is inclined to imagine. We 
doubt, however, whether the members of his own communion 
would agree with the author. After showing how the Apostles’ 
Creed originated and how the interpretation of the several articles 
varied from time to time, the claim is made that the “Anglican 
Church has provided no authoritative commentary on the Creed 
specifying what interpretation shall be given of its separate 
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clauses, with the exception of the important authoritative state- 
ment in the Church Catechism, as to what is to be “ chiefly 
learned from the Creed,” which reads as follows: “ First, I learn 
to believe in God the Father, who hath made me and all the 
world. Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me and 
all mankind. Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth 
me and all the people of God.” The details of the creed are 
left to the individual judgment, guided by Scripture, to deter- 
mine. Everywhere a variety of belief has existed on these sub- 
ordinate details. The emphasis which is put on the uniformity 
of interpretation of each article he attributes to a revival of the 
“Catholic tradition” within the Church. We shall quote at 
some length his description of two elements in the Anglican 
Church because the same parties are found in American protest- 
antism generally. “There are many upon whose conscience and 
intellect the details of the creeds do not press heavily. They 
are aware in reciting them that part of their content makes no 
appeal to their spiritual nature. They take them in a large 
and general, undogmatic way, as a whole, rather than part by 
part. They have imbibed the teaching of the Church Catechism 
that the creeds present God’s fatherhood, Christ’s leadership by 
which he delivers humanity, and the inward presence of a Holy 
Spirit with His sanctifying influence. They would fain escape 
from the suggestion of controversy which the creeds carry as an 
atmosphere, into the undogmatic, the purer air of Holy Scrip- 
ture, before the baleful controversies began. They are aware 
that interpretations and inferences connected by tradition with 
the creeds are alien to their higher spiritual instincts and tend 
to lessen the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 

“Such as these, and they are many, are closer to the purpose 
of our formularies than those who seek to rivet the chains of the 
‘Catholic sense’ upon the freer spirit of Anglican piety; they 
hear with a curious surprise that if they do not take each sepa- 
rate phrase in a fixed meaning, as the ‘Catholic sense’ has 
determined, that they are recreant to their vows, perjurers, dis- 
honest, eating the Church’s bread while denying its faith. But 
they have not so learned the Anglican Church nor were they aware 
that such dangers lay in their path, when as children, being now 
come to the years of discretion, they professed the Christian 
faith at Confirmation.” . 

In the latter part of the book the interpretation of the Virgin- 
birth is historically presented. No allusion to the doctrine is 
found in the Apostolic preaching. In the tradition, which Paul 
received from those who preceded him and which he records in 
I. Cor. 15: 1-8, nothing is said of the birth of Christ. The 
death and the resurrection are the subjects of the apostolic mes- 
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. The clause “conceived of the Holy Ghost” is not found 
in the Old Roman creed (ca. 150). The first use made of the 
fact of Christ’s birth from a Virgin was not to prove His divinity 
but His humanity. The docetists denied the real humanity of 
Christ and therefore the fact of His birth was cited to prove that 
He had a body of flesh and blood and was not a mere phantom 
or vision. .The idea that the Virgin-birth was essential to the 
Incarnation did not become prominent till the third and fourth 
centuries, and then mainly in the Western or Roman Church. 
“Tertullian, from whom so many germs of Latin theology pro- 
ceed, was the first to rationalize on this point and to connect the 
Incarnation in dogmatic fashion with the Virgin-birth” (“De 
Carne Christi,” c. 18). In the Eastern Church, Asia Minor ex- 
cepted, there was no disposition to urge the Virgin-birth as an 
essential content of the Christian faith. Clement of Alexandria 
makes no use of it, even in speaking of the birth of Christ, where 
the customary allusion would be in order. “The Eastern Church 
attached more importance to the baptism of Christ than to His 
birth, to the moment when He began to teach and to preach the 
Kingdom of God.” For some reason or other the Nicene fathers 
did not incorporate it in their creed. From these facts it is 
clear that in the first three centuries the Virgin-birth was not 
made the indispensable condition of the incarnation nor a test 
of orthodoxy. 

A change came in the fourth century when the emphasis was 
placed more and more exclusively on the divinity of Christ. 
With the overshadowing of His humanity came the exaltation 
of the Virgin Mary who was termed the Mother of God (@eordxos). 
Thus “the Virgin-birth passed from an incident into a sacrosanct 
doctrine, to be held as essentially related to the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity, and without which they could not 
be maintained.” The author states the historical reasons for 
this change of view and shows how our modern views of the 
Virgin-birth come far more from a decadent stage of Latin Chris- 
tianity than from the classic period of the apostles and early 
fathers. 

In the last chapter the author expresses the devout wish that 
the present controversy about the Virgin-birth had not arisen to 
disturb the peace of the Church. He believes that it has raised 
false and non-essential issues. While he finds much that can be 
said in favor of the doctrine and accepts the fact, he neverthe- 
less does not want it to be made the basis on which belief in the 
divinity of Christ is made to rest, or a rule by which the ortho- 
doxy of the clergy or laity is to be tested. 

We consider this a valuable treatise because it is timely, 
scholarly, and especially because it comes from such a tried and 
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true servant of the Church as Dr. Allen. He has won the recogni- 
tion of American scholars in every church. While he is liberal 
and open-minded, he has always been moderate and well-tempered 
in his interpretation of history and of Christian doctrine. We 
cordially commend this book to the ministry and laity of the 
Reformed Church. It will deliver one from a false conservatism 
as well as a dangerous radicalism. A passage in the preface serves 
to illustrate the keen insight of the author into the theological 
issues of the present, as well as his moderation and historical sense. 
“The Apostles’ Creed needs to be supplemented by the postulate 
of the larger faith in the primary and essential importance of the 
life of Christ, and not only of His birth and passion,—His life 
and character, His deeds and teachings; in other words, the his- 
torical Christ portrayed for us in the Gospels. Out of this study 
is now arising a new conviction in the divine leadership of Christ 
and of His mission to subdue the world unto Himself.” 
GrorcE W. Ricwarps. 


CHRISTIANITY AND History. By Adolf Harnack. Translated, with the 
Author’s sanction, by Thomas Bailey Saunders, with an Introductory 
Note. Bound in paper. Pages 68. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
Price 80 cents. 

The substance of this booklet was originally delivered as a 
lecture before the Berlin branch of the Evangelical Union in 
Germany. The purpose of this association is to protect prot- 
estant interests against Roman Catholic aggressions and main- 
tain the evangelical faith against the attacks of sceptical scien- 
tists and philosophers. In his address before a large assembly, 
consisting of men of the liberal and of the conservative schools, 
he presented a defense of Christianity from the viewpoint of a 
. critical historian and at the same time of a positive believer in 
the gospel. 

He states three propositions which have latterly been opposed 
as barriers to the creed of the Church. They are based on the 
modern conception of history and must be met by historical 
arguments. The objections may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Because the Christian religion is a part of the historical process, 
it is no more than a stage in the development of the race and 
cannot therefore be absolute or final. In other words “ no special 
or unique position can be attributed to the person of Jesus Christ 
because of the presumption that all history takes the form of 
development.” (2) Since Christ lived centuries ago, it is im- 
possible for us “to go to Him with our trouble and sorrows and 
to build on Him as the rock of our life.” It is not the person 
that we can consider, but the doctrine which He taught and the 
princivles He inculcated. (3) Even though Jesus was all that 
is claimed for Him, the certainty of our knowledge of Him is 
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destroyed by historical criticism and we have no sound historical 
basis for our faith. “It is on these three questions,” says the 
author, “that the whole of the controversy turns. Every form 
of doubt, whether secret or open, deals in the main with these 
questions ; and in some shape or other they are doubts which have 
been entertained and pondered by us all.” 

The objections are answered in three sections, entitled, Person- 
ality and Development, Personality and Principle, Personality 
and History. Great value is added to the argument because of 
the high rank held by Dr. Harnack as a scientific historian and a 
liberal theologian. He is generally conceded to be the greatest 
living church historian and by the conservatives he is considered 
as an enemy of Evangelical Christianity. In the conclusions 
of this lecture, however, he appears to be a staunch believer in 
Jesus Christ and a positive defender of His gospel. His 
answer to the first objection is found at the close of section one 
as follows: “This fact (that Jesus was acknowledged by His 
followers not only as Teacher, Prophet, and King, but also as the 
Prince of Life, as the Redeemer and Judge of the world, as the 
living power of their existence) which lies open to the light of 
day, is unique in history; and it requires that the actual per- 
sonality behind it should be honored as unique.” 

To the second objection that we can no longer come to Christ 
as a person since He lived centuries ago, but can only consider 
His doctrine, he says: “Eighteen hundred years separate us 
from this history (of Christ); but if we seriously ask ourselves 
what it is that has given us the courage to believe that in the 
history of the world God prevails, not only by moral and intel- 
lectual forces, but by His presence in the midst of it; if we ask 
what it is that leads us to believe in an eternal life—our answer 
is, that we make bold to believe in it in reliance upon Christ. 
JESUS LIVES, AND WITH Him I LiIvE atso. He is the firstborn 
among many brothers; he is our surety for the reality. of a 
future world. . . . When the Christian Church proclaims of 
him that he lives, it is a truth which is still attested to-day.” 

He finds the most serious objection in the third proposition, 
namely, that we cannot be certain of the facts of Christ’s life. 
He concedes that the gospel narratives are colored by contem- 
porary conditions in the Jewish and Greco-Roman world. So 
much historical research has brought to light and no scholar will 
deny the fact. “The consequence is, that the sayings and dis- 
courses of the Lord, and the image of his life itself, not only 
take their color—and it is a very definite color—from the his- 
tory of the time, but they are also seen to possess certain definite 
limitations. They belong to their time and their environment; 
and they could not exist in any other. But they lose no particle 
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of their power and validity, unless it can be shown that the main 
lineaments of the personality of Christ and the sense and true 
point of his sayings, have been altered. I cannot discover that 
historical criticism has affected any such change.” So impor- 
tant are the views of the lecturer on this point that we feel 
justified in quoting another pertinent passage. “It is true that 
his clothes—the outward form of his doctrine—were part of the 
heritage; but the great and simple truths which he came to 
preach, the personal sacrifices which he made, and his victory in 
death, were what formed the new life of his community; and 
when the Apostle Paul with divine power described this life as 
a life in the spirit, and again as a life in love, he was only giving 
back the light which had dawned upon him in and through Jesus 
Christ his Lord. This is a simple matter of fact, which no his- 
torical criticism can in any way alter. All that it can do is to 
place it in a clearer light, and so increase our reverence for the 
divinity which was revealed in radiance in a Son of Abraham, 
amid the wreck and refuse of a narrow world. Let the plain 
Bible-reader continue to read his Gospels as he has hitherto read 
them ; for in the end the critic cannot read them otherwise.” 

The lecture is an apologetic based on the acknowledged facts 
of Christ’s life and on the perennial effect of His personality on 
the history of mankind. The argument proceeds from the his- 
torically human in Jesus to the eternally divine. It is so strong 
and convincing both because of the concessions which are made 
to critical scholarship and because of the essential facts of the 
gospel which are upheld in the light of historical criticism. 
Then, too, there are no metaphysical premises laid down by the 
author which he feels constrained to defend with the facts of 
history. He remains within the scope of the historical and 
empirical, and still finds in Jesus the Lord of glory and the 
Saviour of men. The book ought to be read by preachers and 
teachers of all schools of thought. It is helpful and comforting. 
None ought to read it more carefully, however, than he who has 
been denouncing the heresies of the author without having read 
a line of his writing, for he will certainly find some of his mis- 
apprehensions corrected both by the Christian spirit and the 
Christian conclusions of this lecture; and his regard not only 
for the scholarship but for the faith of the lecturer will be in- 
creased. 


Grorce W. RIcHARDs. 
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Tue IMPORTANCE OF HOME TRAINING; OR Famity DiscipLine. A Sermon 
by Rev. E. A. Repass, Ph.D. Paper binding. Pages 20. Price 10 cents. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF A SETTLED PastorATE. By Rev. Newton H. Royer, 
A.M. Paper binding. Pages 24, Philadelphia, Pa., The Lutheran 

Publication Society, 1424 Arch Street. Price 10 cents. 

In the sermon on “ Home Training ” Dr. Repass shows himself 
familiar with the truth of the Scriptures and with the conditions 
and needs of our age. In a clear and vigorous style, and with 
a sincerity and earnestness which win the attention of the reader, 
he defines the relation of the home to the well-being of the na- 
tion, describes the forces which are hostile to family life, deplores 
the evident lack of parental authority and filial respect, and sets 
forth in glowing language the father’s prerogatives as prophet, 
priest and king of his house. Such were the patriarchs in their 
day. Such is the Christian ideal as is implied in the house 
churches of the apostolic times. He pleads for a revival of 
family descipline both for the sake of the child and of the nation. 
The discourse is timely, biblical, and practical, and is well worth 
the reading. 

In the tract on “ The Advantages of a Settled Pastorate,” the 
substance of which was delivered as a lecture before the students, 
faculty and friends of the Hamma Divinity School, in Spring- 
field, O., the author presents arguments in favor of long pas- 
torates. He raises a timely protest against ministers who seem 
to be afflicted with perpetual restlessness and are continually 
looking out for the next call. They are “looking beyond the 
limits of their own pastorates, not so much for larger fields of 
labor, as for taller clover.” The leading arguments for a settled 
pastorate are that the pastor will become more capable and 
efficient, he must be a thorough student to maintain himself 
before the same audience for years, his influence over his people 
and in the community will increase the longer he remains. The 
congregation itself suffers from frequent’ changes of pastors. 
There is a lack of confidence in new men and therefore a want 
of stability and normal activity in such congregations. The men 
in the American pulpit who have become widely known, spent 
many years in a single parish. The congregations which have 
received national recognition are those who had long pastorates. 
The whole subject is well-presented and the reader will find in 
the tract helpful suggestions on a practical question. 

Grorce W. RicHarps. 


STANDARDS OF PuBitic Moratity. By Arthur Twining Hadley, President 
of Yale University. Pages 158. New York, The Macmillan Co. Price 
$1.00 net. 

This is volume No. 2 of the American Social Progress Series. 

It consists of five chapters, originally delivered as so many lec- 
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tures on the John S. Kennedy Foundation before the School of 
Philanthropy, conducted by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York. The topics discussed are: The Formation of Public 
Opinion, the Ethics of Trade, the Ethics of Corporate Ma 
ment, the Workings of our Political Machinery, and the Political 
Duties of the Citizen. These topics are surely timely, and the 
distinguished author, if he does not say much that is new, says 
a great deal that is to the point, and says it in a manner that 
holds the attention, leads to clearer knowledge, and pricks the 
conscience. 

It is quite customary to exclaim against the depravity of the 
men who manage our business or our politics. The revelations 
of recent investigations entirely justify the conclusion that we 
have fallen upon evil times because it is found so often that even 
men who are quite ready to serve others in their private relations, 
think only of serving themselves in commercial or political ones. 
But the author thinks that if a large number of people misuse 
their money or their offices, the fault cannot be theirs alone. 
The community is a partaker in that fault, because of a faulty 
standard of public morals. The remedy is found in a proper 
apprehension of the significance of democracy, and the quickening 
of our sense of responsibility for public opinion and the enforce- 
ment of law with primary regard for the public interest. 

In discussing the ethics of trade and of corporate management 
the author shows how difficult it is to draw a hard and fast line 
between legitimate business and gambling, between beneficial 
organizations in the form of corporations, and combinations which 
by establishing monopolies prey upon the public. His wide ex- 
perience in and knowledge of the various lines of business activity 
enable him to make here a valuable and illuminating contribution 
to the solution of the difficult problems with which society is 
struggling at the present time. 

The fourth and fifth chapters furnish a good deal of informa- 
tion both to the politician and the citizen. After showing the 
difficulty of working the complex machinery of our political life, 
the author asserts that every citizen owes it to the State and to 
Society to assume political responsibilities in one of four different 
ways. He may go into politics as a vocation; he may strive to 
influence the conduct of public affairs indirectly by activity in 
behalf of necessary reforms; he may reserve his political activity 
for special emergencies; or he may content himself with that 
general influence on the conduct of political affairs which is 
exercised by every citizen who forms his moral judgment inde- 
pendently and expresses it fearlessly. 

On the whole the book is easy reading, and it is worth careful 
study on the part of all who are interested in public morality. 

Joun S. Stanr. 
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CONVERSION AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. Rev. Oscar 8. Kriebel, D.D. 
Pages 171. Philadelphia, Franklin Publishing Co, Price 75 cents net. 
The different types of religious experience have, in recent times, 

received a large share of attention. Besides the classic works 
of Starbuck and James the theological literature of the past few 
years can show a number of treatises in which the subject is more 
or less fully discussed, and all of them bear witness to the fact 
that men have at last learned to realize how foolish it is to expect 
the beginning and growth of the spiritual life in men to be always 
after the same pattern. Dr. Kriebel, in the work before us, gives 
evidence of wide reading and careful study, and it will hardly 
be gainsaid by any careful reader of his pages that he has 
fairly established his main contention that while “a radical 
change of heart and life in conversion is an absolute necessity 
for the confirmed sinner, a more quiet and gradual but no less 
radical change of spiritual life for the growing child of Christian 
parents, may be, and under normal conditions ought to be, ex- 
perienced through proper Christian culture and education.” 

In the first part of the book the author considers the necessity 
of conversion. Recognizing the terrible fact of the presence of 
sin and the tremendous power of its influence, with its demoral- 
izing and blasting effect upon human souls, we must also recog- 
nize the necessity for a radical change of the moral nature, and 
for a profound reconstruction of the entire religious life, if man 
is to live his life in communion with his Heavenly Father and in 
loving service to his fellow men. This change is indicated by a 
number of terms or expressions, which, in the author’s view, 
mean substantially the same thing, as, for instance, “ Cease to 
do evil, learn to do well ”; “ Put off the old man, put on the new 
man”; “Crucified with Christ, risen with Him”; “The new 
birth, born from above.” Possibly it might be said here by way 
of criticism that there seems to be involved an identification of 
regeneration and conversion, two conceptions involving a differ- 
ence, the one viewing the origin of the new life from the divine 
side, the other contemplating its develonment in human experi- 
ence. This is a point, however, into the discussion of which the 
author does not enter, except to quote with apparent approval 
Dr. Hibbard’s statement that children are born “in a state of 
regeneration,” retained by very child “until by his own evil 
choice he suffers a personal fall from grace.” 

In the second part the author discusses conversion through 
Christian culture. He shows first that this is a scriptural doc- 
trine, and then appeals to the testimony of experience; he cites 
in favor of the doctrine some of the best modern religious teachers ; 
and he illustrates by the experience both of mature Christians and 
of growing children the fact that the spiritual life holds in a 
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personal relation of the soul and its Heavenly Father. “To 
claim, for instance, that children of Christian parentage and 
training must be born again in the sense that the immoral and 
ungodly must be born again is to misinterpret the meaning of 
Christ’s words and to ignore the fundamental character of the 
child’s spiritual nature.” 

The third part treats of Religious Experience in Conversion. 
The author describes the emotional type and the volitional type, 
and discusses the reasons why there should be such a large variety 
of forms. He shows how a man’s former life, his temperament, 
and his religious environment have much to do with the type and 
character of his experience, and concludes that while states of 
feeling, visions, voices and traces are not essential, true religious 
experience requires (1) the right attitude of the will, (2) a rea- 
sonable degree of Christian assurance, and (3) the fruits of the 
spirit. 

The book is eminently sane and thoughtful, and it may safely 
be recommended to ministers and teachers, in fact to all who are in 
any way connected with the training of young Christians. 

° JouN 8S. Stanr. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE Soctat Crisis. By Walter Rauschenbush. Pages 

422. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. 

This is a most excellent representative of a rapidly growing 
literature. It mirrors a recrudescence—with broader outlook 
and deeper knowledge, to be sure—of the spirit and purpose which 
animated the Christian Socialism that flourished in England 
toward the middle of the nineteenth century. Like its forerunner 
the newer movement holds that Christianity has a social mission, 
that the Christian Church, if it would properly incarnate the 
spirit of its founder, must concern itself deeply with the social 
problems of the day, ponder them with unbiased mind and with 
energy and zeal labor for the betterment of industrial, political 
and social conditions. 

The first third of the book is devoted to the task of proving 
that the essential purpose of Christianity, anticipated in the Old 
Testament, proclaimed by Jesus and exemplified by the practice 
of Apostolic Christianity, is to “transform human society into 
the Kingdom of God by regenerating all human relations and 
reconstituting them in accordance with the will of God.” 

For the authority of the Old Testament the author appeals to 
the prophets who are the real makers of the unique religious life 
of Israel and whose teachings must be accepted as an integral 
part of the thought life of Christianity. But in this appeal to 
the Old Testament prophets as authoritative teachers it must 
not be forgotten that their authority for the modern world is not 
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to be found in specific laws and institutions of the Old Testament 
taken as models, but in the spirit that burned in the hearts of 
the prophets. They held as fundamental that God demands 
righteousness and only righteousness. But the righteousness 
which they had in mind was not merely the righteousness of the 
individual but national and social righteousness as well. The 
latter was indeed the chief thing in the teachings of the prophets 
until the national life of Israel was crushed out by foreign in- 
vaders. It was only then that they began to address themselves 
to the individual life and to lose the larger horizon of public life. 

The fundamental purpose of Jesus was the establishment of 
the kingdom of God. This involved both the transformation 
of the individual and a regeneration of social life. And yet 
Jesus was not a social reformer; for he concerned himself with 
social considerations only as these touched on the moral and 
religious life. 

Primitive Christianity preserved for a time the social ideals 
of Jesus. It was thoroughly conscious of a far-reaching social 
mission. It looked for a new social order whether the old should 
disappear by a divine catastrophe or only by a gradual absorp- 
tion in the higher life of the Christian community. 

This consciousness of a social mission the Church gradually 
lost. More and more it emphasized the individual hope at the 
expense of the social hope until the latter appears to have faded 
completely from the thought and practice of medieval Chris- 
tianity. 

In a clear and trenchant analysis the author discovers the 
causes of this departure from the social ideals of primitive Chris- 
tianitv. The most important of these causes are the following: 
The hostility of the Roman state which precluded a successful 
attack on social wrongs; the belief in the second coming of the 
Lord which was expected to usher in a new era, and the supposed 
nearness of which militated against any effort for a slow ameliora- 
tion of social conditions; the influence of the conception, partly 
Jewish and partly heathen, of a world interpenetrated by demon 
powers, the effect of which was to paralyze all hope of changing 
the evil life of society by the very magnitude of the task involved ; 
the lack of a scientific comprehension of social relations so neces- 
sary to a lasting reconstruction of the social order; a dogmatic 
bias acquired chiefly from Greek intellectualism ; the use of a new 
ceremonialism which was largely the product of heathen. influences 
and which stifled the ethical aspirations of primitive Christianity ; 
and ecclesiasticism which made the church the sole channel of 
salvation; the influence of Graeco-Roman ideas, which, in con- 
trast with the Hebrew conception of a devotion to the present life, 
glorified the future life and provided a congenial soil for the 
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growth of ascetic and monastic practices; and finally the union 
of Church and State, and the total absence of political rights 
among the people, which speedily crushed the democratic spirit 
in the primitive church. 

Despite the dark picture, presented by this formidable array 
of forces which so long paralyzed the social potency of Chris- 
tianity, the future is bright with hope. The source of this hope 
consists in the fact that the forces which hitherfo neutralized 
the social efficiency of Christianity have either weakened or dis- 
apeared altogether in modern life. 

The concluding chapters state the more important social prob- 
lems now facing the race, and show at the same time what 
Christianity can and ought to do toward thei. solution. 

The author occupies advanced ground, ground on which many 
of his readers will not venture to stand. But the book is a clear, 
earnest, thoughtful contribution to the literature of practical 
Christianity and should have a wide circle of readers. 

A. V. HEISTER. 


CypRIAN: THE CHURCHMAN. By John Alfred Faulkner, Professor of © 
Historical Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. Pages 226. Cin- 
cinnati, Jennings and Graham; New York, Eton & Mains. Price 
$1.00 net. 

This volume belongs to the series: “ Men of the Kingdom,” in 
which appear “ Athanasius, The Hero”; “ Augustine, The 
Thinker”; “ Chrysostom, The Orator”; “ Peter, The Hermit,” 
and “ Luther, The Leader,” with other volumes in preparation. 

The general prospectus for these volumes says: “ This series of 
books will be of great value and of abiding interest. This is 
no dry-as-dust resume of Church History or prosy disquisition on 
unimportant personalities, heavy as lead and without practical 
purpose. These volumes will consist of short, biographical, 
anecdotal luminous character sketches of some of the greatest 
leaders, thinkers and saints of the Church in all ages; of the 
spacious times in which they lived; what they felt and thought; 
what they did; what their place is in history; and the message 
they have for the men of to-dav. The writers engaged on these 
volumes are all carefully selected scholars of recognized ability. 
There will not be a dull page in the series.” 

This prediction seems fully carried out in the volume before 
us. The biographical plan mav not be the most scientific method 
of studying history: but it is, for the general reader, certainly the 
most interesting and inspiring. After reading this little book 
one is eager to read the others in the seis. This certainly 
stamps the book a practical success; we think it stands high in 
scholarly merit, also. The author has mastered the immense 
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literature on Cyprian and his age, and his judgment carries one 
with him on mooted points. Illuminating comparisons between 
the morals of ancient and modern days are a striking feature. 
He has little patience with those who in our time glorify Roman 
life. He says, “It might appear from such books as Steffen’s 
‘Shame of the Cities,’ that corruption could not well be more 
appalling in the Roman Empire than in some of the cities of 
Christian America, and especially in Philadelphia. Such towns 
are as the isles of Araby the Blest by the side of conditions re- 
vealed to us in both the pagan and Christian literature of ancient 
times.” 

Cyprian interests specially the ministers of the Reformed 
Church because Dr. Nevin was greatly influenced by him and 
wrote several powerful articles on him in the early years of the 
Mercersburg Review, and molded therby in no small measure 
the thought and worship of our Church. 

Henry H. Rancok. 


QuieT TALKS ON PERSONAL ProsLeMS. By S. D. Gordon. Pages 224. 

New York, A. C. Armstrong and Son. 

Many volumes of “ Quiet Talks” have come from this author 
the last few years and they have been enthusiastically received. 
They certainly have a message for our day. In his discussion of 
self-mastery there appears to be a paragraph of the author’s auto- 
biography touching how he came to seek the quiet mood. 

“The earth has grown noisy, man has become noisy, God is 
quiet. To a man absorbed in Christian activity, rushing, push- 
ing, with nerves on tension and blood boiling, who wearily turned 
to God in prayer, there came one day into the inner ear, as he 
was on bent knees, a voice speaking with great softness and 
equally great clearness: “Study to be quiet.” It brought a 
great hush into his spirit; in the following days it became a 
veritable shect-anchor, holding the bark steady in many a storm, 

The problems treated are of Sin, Doubt, Ambition, Self-mas- 
tery, Pain, Guidance, the Church and Questioned Things. They 
are very unequal in merit and there is nothing essentially new 
for one’s thought on these subjects; but the author’s manner of 
treatment is unique and striking and the moral ideal he sets for 
us is the highest. 

When one reads a book he should be on the lookout for the 
good and there is much that is wholesome and stimulating here. 
Yet one is not a little annoyed by his continually ringing the 
changes on phrases and clauses like these: “A bit of soft quiet 
prayer together,” “say it very softly and reverently,” “ better 
hold very quiet and still,” as though he were speaking to a 
spoiled child. 
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For many of us the book is marred by its antiquated ‘theolog- 
ical viewpoint. The author asserts the Bible’s “scientific ac- 
curacy ”; and that the height of doubt is to question the substitu- 
tion theory of the atonement. He speaks of man’s fall in Eden 
and God’s plan in traditional mechanical fashion. His view of 
Christ’s second advent appears in these words: “ Jesus would re- 
main away until his dying for all men had been made known to 
all men; then He would return to carry out the fulness of his 
plan of saving men.” 


Henry H. RAanox. 

















